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BSE warning that was ignored 


Doctor vindicated 
eight years later 


JamwHeikle 


DOCTOR told 
yesterday how 
he endured 
scon) and ridi- 
after issu- 
4V sHLlng the first alert 
about, the risk of BSE infect- 
ing humans — nearly eight 


years before ministers admit- 
ted he could be right. 

Dr Tim Holt — now work- 
ing as a GP in Whitby, North 
Yorkshire — had been out of 
medical school a year and 
was working as a junior hos- 
pital doctor when he raised 
the alarm in 1988, relying on 
"common sense, undergradu- 
ate knowledge and a healthy 


mistrust of the food 
I industry". 

Yet it was not until March 
1996 that Stephen Dorrell, 
then Health Secretary, agreed 
there was a possible link be- 
tween BSE and a new variant 
of the incurable human condi- 
tion CJD. which has claimed 
21 victims. 

Dr Holt told the BSE in- 
quiry yesterday that Ray 
Bradley, then a pathologist at 
the Government's central vet- 
erinary laboratory investigat- 
ing mad cow disease, said 
that transmission to humans 
was as "unlikely as being , 
struck by lightning". 

The doctor’s warnings were 1 


branded “alarm ist" by other 
scientists and the food indus- 
try while a leading vet said 
his criticisms of government 
inaction were “unfair'*. 

Dr Holt and Julie Phillips, a 
dietician, wrote an article on 
the possible risks to human 
health in the British Medical 
Journal in June 1988, thought 
to be the first entry in medi- 
cal literature on the issue. 

Dr Holt, who gave both a 
written statement and oral 
evidence yesterday, said that 
fewer senior doctors sup- 
ported him than be would 
have Liked. 

However, his own had not 
criticised him and he was 


given some support from 
researchers as he campaigned 
for a ban on possibly danger- 
ous materials getting into the 
human food chain. This hap- 
pened in 1989. 

Dr Holt realised that he 
risked damaging the food in- 
dustry but had positive sup- 
port “from a small number of 
people whose eminence made 
up for their lack of numbers'*. 

He recalled a visit to the 
veterinary laboratory at Wey- 
bridge in 1968 when the direc- 
tor, Dr William Watson, had 
made clear that his criticism 
of government delays since 
the first suspected cases of 
BSE in 1985, was “unfair and 


reproachable ... and he did 
not seem to take seriously the 
possibility we may end up 
with an outbreak of human 
CJD as a result of the BSE 
problem”. He had said people 
could assume cattle were 
“dead-end hosts” to the 
disease. 

When be tried supporting a 
funding bid for CJD research at 
the Edinburgh Neuropathogen- 
esis Unit in 1988 he received no 
more than an acknowledge- 
ment slip from, the Medical 
Research CoundL According to 
his written statement this left 
him frritng “that the people 
who counted still were not 
really listening 1 . 


He alleged that years later, at 
a conference in 1993. Mr Brad- 
ley was still handling questions 
“with the over-confidence 1 had 
been so tired of in 1988 and 1 
was sort of sickened really to 
see that the Maff [Ministry of 
Agriculture] still took this line 
and this attitude that . . . they 
had the whale thing under 
control”. 

Dr Holt said he wrote the 
original article because he 
thought ‘The BSE issues were 
falling between the stools of a 
food industry with vested In- 
terests. a medical profession 
with little veterinary knowl- 
edge, a veterinary profession 
with no knowledge of human 


prion disease and a govern- 
ment eager to avoid another 
food scare". 

He also suggested that for 
years scientists seemed to fall 
out over the molecular struc- 
ture of diseases such as scra- 
pie. a sheep disease, and BSE 
while not concentrating 
enough on the threat to 
humans. 

The media regularly con- 
tacted him in the early years 
of the crisis “as I appeared to 
be one of a very small number 
of people prepared to give an 
opinion and an even smaller 
number of people actually 
concerned by the epidemic's 
implications". 



Nine officers 
suspended 
at ‘brutal’ jail 


Alan Travis 
Home Affairs Editor 


JA SENIOR prison man- 
and eight other 
JF^mprison officers were 
yesterday suspended from 
duty amid the worst allega- 
tions of brutality to hit the 
Prison Service in recent 
history. 

The suspensions came as 
the Metropolitan police an- 
nounced that a full-scale 
criminal Investigation was to 
get under way into inmates’ 
claims of systematic brutality 
inside Wormwood Scrubs — 
the flagship of the Prison 
Service. 

The disclosure that the 
senior officer, a woman, in 
charge of the west London 
jail’s segregation unit — the 
punishment block — is 
among those suspended on 
full pay and facing a disci- 
plinary hearing, implies seri- 
ous management failings at 
the prison. 

The Scrubs has 1.370 in- 
mates and is one of the largest 
prisons in Europe. 


vThe brutality allegations are 
more serious than the 
events at Armley Prison, Leeds, 
ptarly 10 years ago when four 
prison officers were committed 
for trial on charges of actual 
1 bodily harm. 

A Prison Service spokes- 
, man said last night that if the 
allegations cf repeated beat- 
I in as at Wormwood Scrubs, 
i dating back to October 1996, 
were proved as a result of the 
police investigation "they 
would amount to the system- 
atic maltreatment of these 
prisoners". 

A legal dossier drawn up by 
solicitors. Hickman and Rose, 
contains details of alleged 
serious assaults on at least 
eight inmates, and possibly 
many more. 

They include accusations of 
racism, beatings and intimi- 
dation. One inmate has 
claimed he was assaulted by 
staff almost every day for a 
mouth while another claimed 
his head had been stamped on 
and banged against a wall In 
one case the allegations 
amount to a claim of torture, 
turn to page 3, column 4 
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I’m no liar, says Campbell as Murdoch row deepens AMSTERDAM 


Blair’s press secretary fends off 
critics and attacks trivia-mongers 


Michael White 
Political Editor 


T ony Blair's press secre- 
tary, Alastair Campbell, 
yesterday rounded on 
his critics in the Conserva- 
tive leadership and the 
media, rejecting . Tory charges 
of being a liar and accusing 
the media of being obsessed 

with trivia. ■ 

In a dramatic confrontation 
with political correspondents 
at Downing Street, Mr Camp- 
bell swept aside allegations, 
by wffl lam Hague and np 

media spokesman, fVancis. 
Maude, that he had lied to 
cover up the telephone convo- 
cation between Mr Blair and 
-his Italian counterpart Roma- 
no Prodi which touched upon 
Rupert Murdoch's commercial 

i Cam&ell f whose effi- 


ciaHy : anonyn}Ous designation 
as "the Downing Street 
spokesman” has crumbled 
during ihe^controversy,. told 
reporters: There is not a 
single persda hi this room 
who can say I have lied on 
this story. If there is, I would 
like them to say it now." 

No Journalist did so, since 
they realised h week ago that 
Downing Street’s obstruction 
of their inquiries rested on a 
narrow interpretation of 
reports from Italy that Mr 
Blair had “intervened” on Mr 
Murdoch’s behalf. “Mislead- 
ing" would be a fairer de- 
scription of Mr C ampfe ffs 
replies on the : Prodi . phone 
call, though deflecting awk- 
ward questions is a stable 
element of press^ovenmMait. 

relations. ■ - 

Officials deny the exch a nge 
amounted to an “mteryen- 
tion”. They say Mr Prodi tar 



ffHgatert the n<ffl and that dis- 
cussion of Mr Murdoch’s 
takeover ambitions -—.which 
Mr Prodi suggested would 
cause political problems In 
Italy — lasted no more than 
20 seconds. It was also “pri- 
vate”, both sides had agreed. 

At that time, the official 


spokesman called reports of a 
significant intervention “a 
complete joke” and “crap" — 
though Mr Murdoch has 
since said Mr Blair's report 
back influenced his decision 
to call off the £2 billion bid. 

Downing Street last night 
admitted — for the first time 
— that the conversation bad 
been a matter of legitimate 
public interest 
Earlier yesterday, Mr 
Hague called on Mr Blair to 
keep Mr Campbell under con- 
trol Mr Maude had called 
Labour’s chief spin doctor 
** an over-mighty courtier at 
the “court erf King Ton£’. 

**We want to know if he is 
doing this off his own bat Is 
he specifically authorised to 
hSrsaid Mr Maude. Ac- 
cusing New Labour of being 
concerned only with gaming 
a second term In 2001-2, ne de- 
clared: “It is not a great 
reforming government It is a 
government committed to 
winning the next election." 

Labour minis ters believe 
the Tories, still floundering 


after their election defeat, are 
grasping any stick to beat the 
Government _ . 

Mr Campbell said: “why 
are they trying to do this? Be- 
cause they have got no 
critique whatever of govern- 
ment policy in relation to the 
economy, in relation to educa- 
tion, health.” 

The issue has been in- 
flamed by weekend leaks ot 
two memos from Mr Camp- 
bell, reminding Harriet Har- 
man and Frank Field in blunt 
terms, that even senior minis- 
ters should not give inter- 
views to the media without 
Downing Street clearance. 
That was the policy under the 
Tories too, exercised with an 
iron hand by Sir Bernard 
Tn gham. whose “bunkum and 
balderdash” assaults on 
faulty reporting became 

catchwords. 

Last night the Downing 
Street spokesman went far- 
ther in his criticisms, focus- 
ing on yesterday’s edition of 
Radio 4’s World at One, domi- 
nated by the issue for the 
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third time In a week. The 
BBC was ignoring real issues 
because “the media is ob- 
sessed with process and ob- 
sessed with itself*, he said. 

Yesterday's exchanges were 

robust but good-natured in a 
comer of government where 
light Is rarely shone. Govern- 
ment briefings are not tele- 
vised or recorded for radio, 
though last year a Cabinet 
Office report recommended 
they be put on the record to 
minimise confusion and 
I media hype. 

“There are certain things 
the media are neuralgic 
about,” said Mr Campbell. 
"One is Murdoch and one Is 
Labour spin doctors. Put the 
two together and you can 
have an orgy of self-indul- 
gence for days. Meanwhile, 
the Government is doing 
things , on crime, on jobs, 
h««hh and education, that 
matter to real people, and 
modernising a whole range of 
ways Britain is governed.” 
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Sketch 


Chancellor insists short-term action to help exporters would bring back boom-and-bust economy 
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Simon Hoggart 


A N eerie sound could be 
beard in the Commons. 
“Young peopie growing 
up in ravaged communities . . . 
the greatest concentration of 
poverty In the country - . . 
acute deprivation . . 

It was weird. Some of us 
could hardly believe our ears, 
and wondered whether, under 
the influence oflisted sub- 
stances (Federation ale) we 
had travelled back in time. 

A Labour cabinet minister 
was actually talking about the 
poorest people In the country, 
as if they deserved our atten- 
tion. It was astounding. Could 
thisbethe same New Labour 
party v;h ich has made meet- 
ing the needs oTBMW owners 
its first priority? 

Or who recently produced a 
Budget hailed by the middle 
classes for its failure to ex- 
tract more money from the 
middle classes? Which seems 
more concerned about people 
with mortgages than those 
with pneumoconiosis? More 
anxious to placate fox hunters 
than single parents? 

Apparently so. Of course 
the minister concerned was 
Frank Dobson, whom we have 
always known to be an unre- 
constructed Old Labour 
bearded ieftie. But even so. lis- 
tening to him speak was like 
relaxing In a warm nostalgic 
bath: a scratchy old record of 
the Internationale, the distant 
shouts of the Jarrow march- 
ers, a half-forgotten speech by 
Nve Be van. 

Dobbo was announcing the 
first 11 Health Action Zones, 
where extra cash will be made 
available to tackle specific 
problems in particular de- 
prived areas. Heart problems 
in South Yorkshire, for exam- 
ple or under-age pregnancies 
in south central London. The 
idea Is to get hospitals, doc- 
tors. councils, voluntary 
groups and local businesses 
working together by cutting 
out bureaucracy. 

Some hope, you might 
think. Like Leylandii, bureau- 


cracies . grow with great speed, 

and resist attempts to pr imp 
them. But the fact remained: 
Dobbo was doing this in order 
to reduce inequality. 

As he put it: “Our commit- 
ment is to drive up the stan- 
dards of health amnngg f the 
poorest in our country at a 
faster rate than for the general 
population." 

Yon may think you ha ve 
heard this kind of thing be- 
fore, and quite possibly you 
have. But not from this lot 

Mr Patrick Nichollshad 
been put up by the Tories to 
reply. I would have paid more 
attention to what he whs say- 
ing but for the fact that his 
hair is of the gigantic, boufihnt 
variety favoured by President 
Clinton’s girlfriends. I won- 
dered idly what might happen 
if they ever met at some dimly- 
lit soir§e. 

Mr Nicholls could hardly 
argue for greater inequality 
(though whv do I have an 
awful feeling that Harriet Har- 
man possibly could?) Instead 
he assailed Dobbo for using 
jargon and acronyms, and 
finally produced the Tories’ 
latest catch-all insult 
"Nanny-statismi” 

What Mr Nicholls doesn't 
realise, and Mr Dobson does, 
is that some people are so poor 
and so badly educated and so 
often the recipients of so 
many dirty ends of so many 
sticks, that they actually need 
a nanny. We can't all be proud 
and self-reliant 

"I want to see children 
everywhere bom with the 
chance of a decent life expec- 
tation, the hope of a good job 
and of a happy marriage, pro- , 
during healthy children,” 
Dobbo went on, very quietly. 
"In my limited and humble 
way , as long as I stand at this 
dispatch box I will remain 
committed to that. And my 
colleagues are behind me.” 

MrDobsonresonbledacan 
of cold lager refreshing the 
parts other ministers try to 
avoid. 

My only quibble with Mr 
Dobson is his silly attacks 
upon this paper. ‘Til be 
praised in a leading article in 
the Guar dian if rm not care- 
ful/ ’’ he said at one point. It 
was his second attack. We 
know New Labour hates us— 
they make it dear whenever 
they can— but we’ll be still 
trying to be reasonable and 
fair when the stateless billion- 
aire media moguls have long 
since abandoned them. 


Review 


internal exile of a 
blocked writer 


Michael Billington 

Give Me YoitfAnswer, Do! 

Hampstead Theatre 

■ IKE all Irish writers. 

I Brian Friel Is obsessed by 
fcaniHHlf and homecoming. 
But his latest very Cbekho- 
vian, play Is about the writer's 
sense of exile from self* and it 
goes on to suggest that most of 
us stagger through life adopt- 
ing a series of masks to dis- 
guise our inner uncertainty. 

The setting, as so often with 
Friel. is Ballybeg in County 
Donegal. The dilemma feeing 
the hero — a blocked, bard-up 
novelist called Tom Connolly 
— is very direct should he sell 
his manuscripts to a rich 
Texan university, assum in g 
they make a handsome offer, 
or should he persist in his ob- 
stinate, draining penury? 

That is the peg for an explo- 
ration of human insecurity. 
Flayed with absolute convic- 
tion by Ntall Buggy. Connolly 
is an awkward, shambling fig- 
ure, ill at ease in company and 

only truly himself when weav- 
ing fantasies to amuse his 
mute, institutionalised 22- 
year-old daughter. As his wife, 
Daisy, says of writers: "You're 
unhappy in the world you 
inhabit and more unhappy in 
the fictional world you create: 

so you drift through life like 

pgiles from both places." 

This is much more, how- . 
ever, than an incestuous play 
about the plight of the writer 
with non- judgmental compas- 


sion, Friel Implies that most 
of os lead lives of quiet desper- 
ation. Daisy herself is a victim 
of her husband's need for 
rural solitude. Her parents, 
visiting for the weekend, are 
little happier her father is a 
kleptomaniac cocktail pianist 
and her mother a sourly 
arthritic ex-doctor, A popular 
Irish novelist and his wife, 

who drop by with booze and 
bitebery, indulge in Albee- 
esque bouts of ritual humilia- 
tion. Even the Texan universi- 
ty’s agent is a driven figure. 

For all this, the play is very 
fanny. The sight of the two 
writers together, joined at the 
hip by fraternal insecurity 
and mutual envy, has a hilari- 
ous accuracy: even the casual 
cruelties people inflict on one 
arouse bilious laughter. In the 
end the play moves one by 
Friel's insistence that we all 
play roles to camouflage our 
uncertainty: only writers are 
more likely to reveal the face 
behind the mask. 

Robin Lefevre's production 
is beautifully alert to the 
play's tragi-comic mood. Ger- 
aldine James as the gin-swig- 
ging Daisy, John Woodvine 
and Margaret Tyzack as her 
ill-matched parents and Gawn 
Grainger and Sorcha Cusack 
as the warring visitors all give 
performances of heartbreak- 
ing truth. After the dip of 
Wonderful Tennessee, this is 
Friel back an top form, writ- 
ing with a wrenching honesty 
and understanding. 

This review appeared in 
some editions yesterday. 


Mark Atkinson 
Economics C or respondent 


G ORDON Brown 
stood firm yester- 
day against pres- 
sure from export- 
ers to take action 
to bring down the value of die 
pound, insisting that giving 
in to short-term demands 
would only result in a return 
to a boom-bust economy. 

Giving evidence on the 
Budget to the Treasury select 
committee, the Chancellor 
said economic policy had 
been transformed since 
Labour came to power last 
May. with the Bank of Eng- 
land given freedom from po- 
litical interference to set In- 
terest rates, and new rules 
established to ensure the Gov- 
ernment acted responsibly 
with the public finances. 
These changes offered the 


Fury as 
boy who 
slashed 
pupil 
back at 
school 


Vtvofc Chaudhary 
Education Correspondent 


best guarantee of low infla- 
, tion, job growth and a stable 
and competitive pound in the 
medium term, rather than 
short-term measures such as 
scrapping the Government’s 
inflation target or interven- 
ing on the foreign exchanges 
to stem sterling's rise. Mr 
Brown said. 

Sterling has risen more 
than 30 per cent over the last ' 
two years against the curren- 
cies of the UK's main trading 
partners, and since the Bud- 
get has had another leg up 
against, the mark. It finished 
trading last night at DM 3.096. 
the highest close since July. 

*T do not think it would be 
right for us to be diverted in 
our long-term objectives of 
creating high levels of growth 
and employment ... by short- 
term pressures, which if we 
gave in to them would merely 
lead to a return to stop-go pol- 
icies," he told the committee. 



Gordon Brown: The long- 
term view must be taken* 

"The long-term view must 
be taken, not just by govern- 
ment but by industry and the 
financial co mmuni ty in look- 
ing at the situation exporters 
face. We should an be long- 
tennists now.” 


City analysts have blamed 
[ the pound’s surge on Mr 
Brown’s alleged failure ta tar- 
get consumers directly on 
March 17. This has reinforced 
expectations that interest 
rates will have to rise to keep 
the lid on inflation. 

But Mr Brown emphasised 
to the committee that his two 
budgets together had sucked 
£17 billion out of the econo- 
my, via sharp rises in petrol 
doty, a cut in mortgage tax 

relief and other measures 
which would hit consumers. 

This represented the big- 
gest fiscal tightening since 
the early 1980s and had made 
a "significant contribution" 
to rebalancing the economy 
away from consumption 
towards exports. 

Despite the currency’s 
strength, exports were set to 
rise by between 3 and 3.5 per 
cent in 1998. he said. 

Turning to allegations that , 


his officials had been secretly 
briefing against the Bank of 
England, and blaming the 
pound's strength on its fail- 
ure to give a dear signal on 
the future direction of inter- 
est rates, Mr Brown denied be 
had been trying to second 
guess the Governor, Eddie 
George, or the monetary pol- 
icy committee, which has 
day-today control over the 
cost of borrowing. 

"I have not only got every 
confidence in the Governor — 
and we have just reappointed 
him for a further five-year 
term — but also l.bave confi- 
dence in the system we have 
created." he said. 

Having given the Bank free- 
dom from political interfer- 
ence, he was hardly likely to 
try to get involved in its 
decisions. 

In a speech in Manchester 
last night, Adair Turner, di- 
rector-general of the Confed- 


eration of British - Industry, - 
raiiPri on the Bank to indicate 
whether or not interest rates, 
at 125 per cent, had peaked. 

That could help ' put the 
pound on a downward path. 
But long term the only realis- 
tic prospect of freeing export- 
ers from exchange rate 
swings may be to join eco- 
nomic and monetary union. 

"While in an ideal world 
EMU would go ahead with 
more complete fiscal convex 
genre and greater progress 
towards more flexible labour 
markets, Britain will eventu- 
ally have to choose between 
entering or staying out of the " 
EMU that actually exists. En- 
tering may be the only way to 
tree exporters from the tur- 
moil of a pound oscil l ati n g 
against the currencies of our 
major trading partners." Mr 
Turner said. 
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A N EIGHT-y ear-old boy 
ZAwho was slashed 
/ lacross the face fit & 
premeditated playground 
attack is being kept away 
from school by his parents 
because the attacker was 
allowed to return within 
two weeks and was placed 
in the same class as the vic- 
tim's younger sister. 

Manjit Singh, whose son 
Earanpal was attacked at 
Hamb rough primary school 
in Southall, west London, 
by a nine-year-old pupil, 
has also withdrawn his 
four-year-old daughter 
from the school, claiming 
that both are too frightened 
to attend while the attacker 
remains at the schooL 

Earanpal was attacked In 
February as he played with 
friends. The attacker had 
gone home for lunch where 
he is believed to have con- 
structed a knife by sticking 
the blade of a pencil sharp- 
ener on to the end of a 
stick. 

The attacker, who cannot 
be named for legal reasons, 
returned from lunch, | 
walked up to Earanpal and 
slashed him across the side 
of the face, leaving him 
with a 6in scar. Doctors say 
that if the cut bad gone an 
inch farther it could have 
severed an artery and . 
killed Earanpal instantly. 

Mr Singh plans to sue the 



Earanpal Singh has a 6in scar from the attack. Doctors say that if the blade bad gone an inch further It could have killed him photograph- martin Godwin 


school for negligence, 
claiming that it failed to 
provide a safe environment 
for his son, handled the in- 
cident badly and knew that 
the attacker had a history 
of violence and bringing 
knives to school. 

Following the attack the 
school felled to call an am- 
bulance and Mr Singh, who 
arrived an hour later after 
being called by teachers, 
took his son to hospital. 

Mr Singh said: “When the , 
doctor saw him he said that 
Earanpal was lucky to be 
alive. We have complained 
to the school before about 
the behaviour of this boy | 
but they have not done any- 1 


thing. It’s quite clear that 
this boy needs proper help 
but it’s disgusting the way 
the school have handled the 
incident.’* 

A spokeswoman for the 
London Borough of Ealing, 
the local authority for the 
school, confirmed yester- 
day that the attacker had 
been caught in possession . 
of a penknife last year and^ 
that no ambulance was 
called for KaranpaL "The 
school did not follow nor- 
mal procedures and no am- 
bulance was called [for 
Earanpal]- The local educa- 
tion authority are looking 
into the matter." 

The attacker was tempo- 


rarily excluded last year 
after he kicked Earanpal In 
the head, the second time 
he had attacked him. 

Mr Singh, aged 34, said 
that he was forced to resort 
to legal action because the 
attacker was allowed to 
return to school after the 
slashing and placed in the 
nursery section of the 
school, which is attended 
by his daughter. He 
claimed that he had written 
to the school and governors 
complaining abont the 
boy’s return but had 
received no reply. 

Mr Singh said he would 
not allow his children to 
return to the school until 


the attacker had been 
expelled. 

“Earanpal is totally trau- 
matised by the attack. He 
doesn't want to go out or 
show his face and he is hav- 
ing nightmares. He keeps 
thinking someone is going 
to attack him with a knife. 
The attacker should not be 
in (he school, he is a danger 
to both pupils and teachers. 
What sort of school is it 
that allows a boy to return 
just two weeks after he 
nearly killed my son?” 

Doctors have said that 
Earanpal will need special- 
ist surgery to his face and 
counselling to help him 
overcome his trauma. 


Ealing Council said: “The 
boy [attacker] was allowed 
to return to school 
following counselling. He 
was being taught alone in a 
building adjacent to the 
nursery. The headteacher 
is in consultation with the 
governing body and Is 
reviewing the situation. At 
the moment, none of the 
three children concerned 
are at schooL” 

Jaswinder Gill, the 
Singhs’ solicitor, said: 
"Complaints have been 
made about the attacker be- 
fore and quite clearly the 
school was aware of his his- 
tory. It’s the school’s duty 
to take preventive action.” 


Rail wars loom as regulator boosts competition 


Keith Harper 
Transport Ecfitor 

T HE prospect of rail wars 
erupting between com- 
panies such as Richard 
Branson's Virgin Trains and 
Stagecoach emerged yester- 
day when the rail regulator. 
John Swift, revealed plans to 
open up the industry to in- 
creased competition. 

The rail companies will be 
able to challenge each other 
for business on the same 
piece of track, but they will 
have to show that they are 
patting the interests of pas- 
sengers first 

Mr Swift insisted there 
would be no “cherry picking” 
of lucrative routes between 
London and the North and 
West but some industry ana- 


lysts thought the move would 
bring some of the bigger play- 
ers into a head-on contest for 
supremacy. They said that I 
passengers did not want to be . 
confronted by two operators 
having a battle at Euston 
station for business to Man - 1 
Chester and Glasgow. 

"You just can’t have rival 
trains knocking hell out of 
each other by leaving every 
few minutes," one said. “In 
this industry, unlike buses 
where you can overtake, you 
have to keep to the same 
track.’’ 

Chris Moyes, commercial 
director of the Go-Ahead 
Group, which operates 
Thames Trains and has a part 
share in Thameslink, said: 
"We want a regime which al- 
lows sensible, rational expan- 
sion. We don't want to see the 


aggressive, cut-throat compe- 
tition that has given the bus 
industry a bad reputation.” 

Mr Moyes said he wanted 
the kind of deal which 
Thames has Just agreed with 
Great Western Trains, with a 
direct service between Oxford 
and Bristol. GWT has access 
rights to Bristol, and Thames 
will provide the trains. 

Keith Bill, national secre- 
tary of the Save our Railways 
campaign group, said: "It will 
be cash from chaos, as compa- 
nies take each other on. run- 
ning services in direct compe- 
tition on the most profitable 
routes." 

He said that rail battles 
were already taking place. 
“Commuters are losing out as 
companies switch their com- 
muter tr ains to more lucra- 
tive routes like London to Bir- 


mingham and Gatwick. Mr 
Swift’s proposals will turn 
these battles Into full-scale 
rail wars, in which passen- 
gers will be the loser.” 

The Government cautiously 
welcomed the regulator’s 
move, made under powers 
given to him by the Tories. 
But the Deputy Prime Minis- 
ter, John Prescott, is con- 
cerned that Mr Swift should 
be seen to act slowly in an 
industry where privatisation 
has still not bedded down. 

This is reflected in the regu- 
lator's statement Only 20 per 
cent of the industry will be 
involved in the first stage of 
the plan, from September 
next year . and they have will 
have to clear timetables with 
the regulator and track access 
with Railtrack before they 
will be allowed to proceed. 


Mr Swift said competition 
brought pressures for innova- 
tive products and a reduction 
in costs. “Passengers can 
reasonably expect to see the 
emergence of more attractive 
feres packages, higher fre- 
quency of service on popular 
routes and new direct ser- 
vices. It is my role to ensure 
that competition ... is in the 
public interest.” 

He said he had consulted 
local passenger watchdog 
groups and all the train oper- 
ators. and the majority sup- 
ported change. He hoped it 
would lead to new services, 
such as links to airports, 
shopping and leisure centres, 
and park and ride sites. 

The regulator says he will 
make sure that “uncontrolled 
development” of new services 
does not lead to a decline in 


important social services. 
There is a shortage of rolling 
stock, worsened by an 11 per 
cent increase in passenger 
usage since privatisation, 
partly due to an improved 
economy. If companies fry to 
move rolling stock away from 
areas where services are run- 
ning at a loss into highly prof- 
itable areas, he will refuse to 
approve them. 

His plan could be speedily 
completed. Interested train 
companies must submit their 
schemes by this June for ap- 
proval by September, so that 
timetables can be prepared 
for autumn next year. 

Mr Swift’s office said: "Our 
plans will keep operators on 
their toes. If Virgin and Stage- 
coach think they can do a bet- 
ter job on a rival route, they 
are welcome to apply. " 
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International co-operation to target 
burgeoning underage pornography 



Young girts dance at a bar in the red-light district of Bangkok, one of the favourite haunt s of Western sex tourists 


Lucy Ward 

Po fl t ic al Correspomfont 


B ritish police win 
alert their counter- 
parts in South-east 
Asia whenever 
known paedophiles 
travel abroad under an inter- 
national crackdown on child 
sex tourism being launched 
by Robin Cook today. 

In the latest development in 
the Government's ethical for- 
eign policy, the Foreign Sec- 
retary win unveil plans for 
greater co-operation and in- 
telligence-sharing between 
police and other agencies in 
combating the growing prob- 
lem of child prostitution in 
countries including Thailand, 
where an estimated 250,000 
child sex tourists travel from 
the West each year. 

Mr Cook, who writes in 
today’s Guardian, will an- 
nounce a conference in Lon- 
don in October bringing 
together experts on the sex , 
trade from police forces, gov- 
ernments and charities in 1 
Asia and Europe. 

The conference will have 
the task of devising plans to 
ensure, countries share ex- 
pertise and information, in- 
cluding intelligence on 
known or suspected paedo- 
philes. A Foreign Office 
source said: <r We are likely to 


see British authorities con- 
tacting police in Bangkok or 
Manila saying •Paedophile X 
is arriving on such a flight 
from Loudon at such a time’.*' 

Mr Cook's announcement 
comes on the eve of a summit 
the Asia-Europe Meeting, in- 
volving all is European 
Union members and 10 Far 
Eastern countries. The 
growth erf sex tourism will top 
the agenda. 

The Foreign Secretary first 
signalled Britain’s plans to 
lead a crusade against child 
sex tourism during a mission 
last August to the Philip- 
pines, where up to 40,000 chil- 
dren are involved in child 
prostitution in Manila alone. 
An agreement between the 
two countries, the first of its 
kind in the world, paved the 
way for greater co-operation 
between British and Filipino 
police to crack down on the 
trade. The pact won only a 
guarded welcome from chil- 
dren's charities and field 
workers, who claimed the 
measures would have to be 
extended to all countries in- 
volved in the trade if the 
problem was not simply to 
move to other countries in 
Southeast Asia and beyond. 

Mr Cook believes the plans 
announced today respond to 
those calls. Britain win seek 
to spread good practice devel- 
oped in the Philippines, 


Wealthy foreigners ask pimps in 
Asia to procure six-year-olds. 

Nick Cumming-Bruce 

on a sordid growth industry 

N ORBERT Voigt’s proud I in developing Asian 
boast, as he stood at the countries such as Sri 


I v boast, as he stood at the 
hotel window of a prospec- 
tive client in the Thai beach 
resort of Pattaya. said it all. 
Pointing to some children 
playing outside he asked if 
the visitor liked kids like 
them. 

They were a bit old. the 
visitor objected. “You like 
young children, really 
young children?” asked 
Voigt. “Whatever you 
want, I can get it for you.” 

By - some accounts the 
trade is becoming more dis- 
creet, at any rate more 
careful and certainly more 
sophisticated. But no-one Is 
under any illusion that the 
selling of children for sex I 


where the Durham and Met- 
ropolitan police forces have 
already salt officers to train 
their counterparts in Identify- 
ing and countering child pros- 
titution and pornography. 

- The October conference is 
expected to recommend ex- 
tending the police training 


in developing Asian 
countries such as Sri 
Lanka, Thailand and the 
Philippines is anything 
other than a growth indus- 
try. nourished by the appe- 
tites of paedophiles from 
Britain. And Europe, and 
the United States, and Rus- 
sia, Taiwan, South Korea, 
Japan, and nationals of the 
countries which supply the 
children — a truly transna- 
tional trade. 

Back in Pattaya, Voigt 
was as good as his word. 
The retired German , busi- 
nessman had lived there for 
10 years, making a hand- 
some living supplying chil- 
dren as young as six years 
old to his customers — corn- 


programme to more 
countries. It will also recom- 
mend more sharing of expert- 
ise, using a new web-slte. 

The Foreign Ofice believes 
the emphasis on cooperation 
win counter criticism that 
Britain, with its ethical for- 
eign policy, is lecturing other 


pany managers, lawyers, 
teachers, civil servants. 
Many communicated by let- 
ter, sometimes specifying 
the age they wanted. Voigt 
passed the orders on to 
local pimps, some of them 
teenage children, and took 
his cut from what was paid. 

His boast to a television 
reporter posing as a cus- 
tomer and recording the en- 
counter on a concealed 
camera helped secure his 
conviction In a Thai court 
and a seven-year jail sen- 
tence. German police, plun- 
dering his contact book, ar- 
rested another 25 people In 
Germany. But there are 
countless more where Voigt 
and his clients came from. 

Gone perhaps are the 
days of the -uninhibited 
child prostitutions- that 
thrived on Pattaya’s beach- 
es by day and in Its bars by 
night under municipal 
bosses hungry for tourist 
dollars. But Voigt's case 
shattered claims of a dean- 


governments when its own 
citizens are among offenders 
financing the child sex trade.* 
Unicet which works in 32 
developing countries to com- 
bat child prostitution, wel- 
comed the proposals. Deputy 
director Marie Staunton said: 
“We are very pleased this 


up and endorsed press ac- 
counts of a flourishing 
trade in children. 

By some accounts Asia’s 
financial crisis of the past 
nine months has driven 
more women into prostitu- 
tion and led more parents 
to sell their children to 
pimps. There is a burgeon- 
ing international traffic 
through Thailand of young 
girls and women Inred, 
sometimes kidnapped, from 
Burma, Laos, southern 
China and Cambodia, des- 
tined for brothels in Japan 
and elsewhere. 

In Thailand, at least, a 
fightback is gathering mo- 
mentum. Recent legislation 
shifted the burden of pun- 
ishment from prostitutes to 
.organisers and clients, with 
stiffer penalties for those 
dealing with younger pros-' 
titutes. Draft legislation 
■will give better protection 
to child witnesses in abuse 
cases and allow videotaped 
evidence. 


issue is being taken seriously, 
but we particularly welcome 
the fret that it is now being 
tackled internationally, which 
is the only effective approach." 

Mr Cook regards the sex 
tourism initiative as a key 
plank of the ethical foreign 
policy on which he has staked 
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Attitudes to foreign abus- 
ers are also changing. “A 
ffcw years ago very few for- 
eigners, perhaps even none, 
were convicted,’* said an 
experienced Thai prosecu- 
tor. Even now. some escape 
prosecution by skipping 
bail and leaving the 
country. Voigt’s conviction 
shows that the old defer- 
ence is dead. 

Not so in the Philippines, 
where hopes of tougher 
action by the authorities 
had been raised by the 16- 
year jail term imposed on 
British tour operator 
Michael Clarke, who repor- 
tedly said he could supply 
children for the price of a 
hamburger. 

These hopes have stalled, 
like a number of pending 
cases, for many old 
reasons: child witnesses 
disappear as the case comes 
to trial, offenders jump bail 
and. for no obvious reason 
except bribery, cases are 
suddenly dropped. 


his reputation. In today’s 
article, he states: "This is 
what diplomacy should be 
about. Not cocktail parties 
and negotiations on obscure 
subjects, but forging practical 
co-operation, in areas that , 
British people really care 
about.” 


NEWS 3 


Trading partners 

THAILAND: there way be 
as many as 400,000 children 
aged under 16 working in 
brothels, bars and clubs. 
Many are reportedly traf- 
ficked from northern rural 
areas, where incomes are 
much lower than the 
national average, or from 
nearby coins tries including 
Burma and Laos. 

PHILIPPINES: up to 40,000 
children involved in prosti- 
tution in Manila, and some 

25.000 children in tourist 
areas and towns near Olon- 
gapo, the site of a recently- 
closed United States mili- 
tary base. Research shows 
that poverty forces girls 
into prostitution in a 
country where about half 
the urban population lives 
below the poverty line. 

INDIA: 300,000 to 400.000 
children involved in prosti- 
tution. Criminal gangs lure 
or abduct children, and 
thousands of girls enter 
prostitution as part of cus- 
tomary practices now 
banned by law. Girls from 
Bangladesh and Nepal are 
also sold for prostitution in 
India. 

SRI LANKA: more than 

10.000 boys may be involved 
in sex tourism. Large num- 
bers of girls may also be 
involved in prostitution in 
the country's free trade 
zone. 

LATIN AMERICA: child 
prostitution, linked to pov- 
erty. the plight of street 
children, drugs and sex 
tourism, exists in virtually 
all countries. Many of Bra- 
zil's 500,000 street children 
turn to prostitution for sur- 
vival There are also 
reports of thousands of girls 
forced into prostitution in 
mining camps in the Ama- 
zon region. 

IN INDUSTRIALISED 
countries: poverty, disinte- 
gration of families, drug 
abuse and greater mobility 
of population have contrib- 
uted to greater levels of 
child prostitution. The use 
of new technologies such as 
computer networks and 
video recorders makes it 
easier for criminals to in- 
volve children in pornogra- 
phy with less risk of detec- 
tion. In the United States 
alone, up to 300.000 under- 
18e are estimated to be in- 
volved in prostitution. 


A study of 160 foreigners in 
Asia whose convictions were 
made public in the three 
years up to 1997 showed that 
Britain had the fourth largest 
number of offenders out of 16 
Western countries. 

Robin Cook, page B 


Mandelson plan to make 
Opposition more ‘helpful’ 


Nine officers suspended at ‘brutal’ jail 


Political staff 


T HE Minister Without 
Portfolio, Peter Mandel- 
5on,.i5 understood to be : 
implementing a system of vet-. ■ 
ting speeches- made by mem- i 
bers of the- Shadow Cabinet 
before they are delivered. 
Talks are going cm between 
Downing Street and Wfl J i am 
Hague’s office to sort. out :fhe 
practi caliti es of the scheme. 

The move follows a-succes- 
sion of incidents in the 11 
months since the election in j 
which the Opposition’s atti- : 
tude was considered “tmhelp- 
ttiT by the Prime Minister , 

and his office. 

gna-np leading Tories are be- 
lieved to oppose the scheme; 
cm the basis that it extends 
Government interference into 
an area previously consid- 
ered relatively free c£ it 
Others, however; t hin k it 
could assist them, in that Mr 
Mand elson: and his staff at 
Mmhank will' be aile to cor- 
rect their errors of fact and 
interpretation:- ~ 

Michael Howard, the 
shadowforeign secretary, h as 
tcid Mr Hague that the- idea 
should have hew introduced 
whilfi.1he : Co^avathtes were, 
in poww, and-titet it ooght to | 


be widened to include all 
speeches made by MPs and 
parliamentary candidates. 
The Government is against 
this 'an grounds of cost It is 
thought MXQbank will have to 
hire three new staff members 
to- sift through speeches by 
shadow ministers alone- 

Howewer, Mr Mandelson Is 
studying the possi b il it y that 
the vetting system would be 
used more extensively in four 
core areas — foreign affairs, 
-the security services, defence 
and the MXnennium Dome. 

He has been very upset by : 
what he Considers ill-founded 
criticism; of the dome project : 
and is anxious that, in future, | 
an critics should be given the 
opportunity to put forward 
positive, well-informed points 
of viewas welL 
. it- is not clear what sanc- 
tions might be used a gain st 
shadow ministers who ignore 
Government advice, but Mr 
Hague may be forced to agree 
to sack persistent offenders. 

• "Obviously, we are not go- 
ing to tell the Opposition ex- 
actly what they can and can’t 
say," said a source close to 
Mr MUndelsan. ‘'But we do 
fed that we can help make 
their opinions better- 
informed,". ■ 

Other areas conraoered tor 


reform but so far rejected in- 
clude MHThank control over 
the Conservatives’ luncheon 
engagements. Mr Mandelson 
was keen to take over this 
area, but backed off after un- 
expected opposition from the 
haari waiters of restaurants 
near 'Westminster, who feared 
this would lead to confusion 
over bookings. 

. Some ministers are be- 
lieved to be sceptical about 
the whole new system. “The 
Tories are so useless th at the 
only way we could make them 
better-informed would be to 
write their speeches for 
them,” said one. 

Mr Blair is understood to 
have come down against this 
Mag-, but has told colleagues 
hewante the Opposition to be- 
come more constructive. 

“It’s all very well Hague 
getting up and attacking Gor- 
don after the Budget,” he was , 
quoted as saying. “But it’s 1 
very unfair on Gordon, who 
had been working very hard i 
for weeks.” . 

Mr Blair added: “And it’s 
not right for the new Britain. 
An opposition leader who 
wanted to be constructive 
should say Bey that’s good! 
But here’s one or two ways 
yoii could make it even 
better’." . 


continued from page 1 

Two inmates who bad made 
allegations were moved out of 
the jail under armed guard 
last week for their own pro- 
tection amid claims of 
renewed intimidation by 
prison officers. 

Most of the prisoners who 
allege they were beaten are 
black and the dossier in- 
cludes claims tha t <me man 
was forced to eat a “Black is ! 
Beautiful” poster which had 
been ripped, from his cell 
walL 

Last night the Prison Ser- 
vice’s Director of Security, 
Tony Pearson, said an inter- 
nal inquiry bad been able to 
identify most of the prisoners 
who alleged maltreatment 

"There are very serious 
questions to be answered in 
five cases which the police 
should investigate. We have 
asked the police to do so. We 
are unable to decide our res- 
ponse on two other allega- 
tions as the complainants 
remain anonymous.” 

imme diate changes were 
being made by the Scrubs’s 
new governor. Stephen 
Moore, who started work on 
Monday, “to strengthen the 
manag ement and supervision 

with the prison”. 

Daniel Macbover, of Hick- 
man Rose, welcomed the an- 
nouncement and said he 
hoped the police would take 
sfytp pwnts from 20 victims 



Wormwood Scrubs, where prisoners allege systematic brutality photograph; frank baron 

and witnesses who had so for cers. “We want to assist the tlmidation of inmates in an 
come forward with evidence, police investigation as best attempt to prevent them co- 
He said the dossier indicated we can and we hope it will operating with the official 
that some of the eight officers now proceed speedily,” said inquiries, 
had been involved in repeated Mr Macbover. Nick Flynn- « the Pnson 

incidents and also implicated He added that renewed alle- Reform Trust, who first 
at least four more prison offi- gat-inns had been made of in- raised the allegations with 


the governor of Wormwood 
Scrubs at the end of last year, 
said the decision to suspend 
the officers was correct but 
should have been made ear- 
lier when the internal inquiry 
was set up. "Wormwood 
Scrubs has found it very diffi- 
cult to function while this 
cloud of suspicion has hung 
over the officers who work 
there. 

"This is certainly the most 
serious investigation of its 
kind. None of the safeguards, 
the watchdogs or monitoring 
systems seem to have worked. 

They appear to have fallen 
into disuse at Wormwood 
Scrubs. 

“It also raises questions 
about whether these prison- 
ers were wandering around 
the landings with visible 
bruises without anybody 
being able to do anything 
abOUtit” 

The Prison Officers’ Asf^h pm . 
ation, which 10 gay^nment 
staged a walkout ^ Htish priority > 
the way Oneway 
been hand ^ jffSSiS. -ago 
it woul<y=g fen ^ at 

police .J 
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Arsenic murder appeal 
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Abuse drove woman to kill’ 


Fears for her children made 
woman stay silent, court hears 


Duncan Campbell 
Crime Correspondent 


A WOMAN convicted 
of a murder five 
years ago yester- 
day told tbe Court 
of Appeal that she 
had been the victim of 
repeated sexual and physical 
abuse at the hands of the man 
she killed.' She had not spoken 
out before because of her 
shame and her fear that 
revenge would be taken 
against her children. 

Zoora Shah, in her mid-40s, 
from Bradford, is appealing 
against her conviction for the 
murder of Mohamed Azam, 
aged 47. a drugs dealer and 
business m a n who, she said, 
had used her as his mistress 
in exchange for finding her a 
home. She was Jailed for life 
at Leeds crown court in 1993 
with a recommendation that 
she serve a minimum of 20 
years. 

Bom in Mirpur in Paki- 
stan, Zoora Shah had come to 
Bradford for an arranged 
marriage in the 1970s but her 
husband had left her when 
she was pregnant with her 
third c hild . Azam had offered 
to find her a home in ex- 
change for sex. 


Speaking through an inter- 
preter, she told her counsel. 
Edward Fitzgerald QC, that 
Azam had forced her to have 
sex with him. “He said if you 
have sex with me, I'D. help 
you out” she said. 

Throughout their relation- 
ship, she said, Azam had in- 
sisted on sex with her and 
had also been physically vio- 
lent In 1982, when she visited 
her family in Pakistan, he 
had told her to bring drugs 
back with her. He was furious 
when she did not do so. 

“He used to hit me, he used 
to pull my hair." she told 
Lord Justice Kennedy, sitting 
with Mr Justice Butterfield 
and Mr Justice Richards. “I 
was very frightened of him. I 
didn't say anything to any- 
body. It was my own insult" 

Azam had been jailed for 
drugs offences in 1984 but 
when he came out of prison in 
1989 the abuse continued. He 
had forced her to have sex in 
the graveyard where two of 
her children were buried, she 
said. She had gone to see Ms 
brother, Sber Azam, a leading 
figure in the Bradford Mus- 
lim community, but he had 
been unable to help. 

On one occasion. Mohamed 
Azam had forced her to have 
sex in a car while another 


man watched. She bad been 
very ashamed. When he 
started to make suggestive 
remarks about her daughters, 
she decided to take action, 
she said. 

She had acquired neela 
thotha (arsenic) in Pakistan 
which she had originally put 
in a samosa because she had 
been told it affected a man's 
sexual drive. 

“He was very ill. he wasn’t 
able to have sex for some 
time,” she said. “He wasn’t 
able to do it so be started hit- 
ting me. He kicked me to my 
stomach so 1 had an Infection. 
I was a mattress, nothing 
more." 

He recovered and she con- 
sidered taking the poison her- 
self but thought that there 
was no one else to look after 
her two daughters and son. 
She decided to put some more 
arsenic in a gafreiia (a sweet) 
and give it to Azam, knowing 
that it could be fatal. 

“On that day I made my 
mind up. I was going to poi- 
son anyone who came near 
me,” she said. She gave him 
the sweet at a family gather- 
ing. The next day. he died. 

She admitted she had lied 
to tbe police when they inter- 
viewed her after the killing. 
She bad denied administering 
the poison. She said she was 
too ashamed to tell people 
about what had happened. 

She had not given evidence 
in her trial because it would 
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M was very 
frightened 
of him. I didn’t 
say anything 
to anybody. 

It was my own 
insult* 

Zoora Shah 
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have meant lying on oath, 
"How could I hold the Koran 
and lie?" she asked Mr Fitz- 
gerald. "Once you've touched 
the Koran you can’t lie.” 
Earlier Mr Fitzgerald had 
said that fresh evidence about 
Mrs Shah's mental state at 


the time had emerged. It 
showed that she was suffering 
from diminished responsi- 
bility on account of a serious 
depressive illness. 

Evidence of the cultural, 
background of women in her 
position would also explain 


her behaviour. Mr Fit^erald 
said: “The final issue is 
whether. In tbe light of the 
new evidence, it can be said 
that it is still a case of murder 
and not a case of 
manslaughter. ’ ' 

The bearing continues. 


Driver on death charge ‘frustrated by slow car* 


Amelia Gentleman 


into the path of an oncoming | beard yesterday. Jason Hum- 




RALLY driver accused 
of killin g a young cou- 


car said he had not meant to 
hurt them , although he felt 
“pissed off” because their car 
was travelling slowly in the 


ile by shunting them I East lane, an Old Bailey jury 


Me told police that he had felt 
frustrated by the driver of a 
black Fiesta who was going at 
about 35 mph on a dual car- 
riageway and was “deliber- 
ately” preventing him from 
passing. “I hoped be would 
turn left or right and he 
would get out of my life.” 


Toby Exley, 22, and his girl- 
friend, Karen Martin, 20 , died 
instantly from multiple inju- 
ries when their car smashed 
through the central reserva- 
tion of the A316 in Hanworth, 
west London, hitting an on- 


New deposit rates 
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coming car, on October 6 last 
year. 

Humble, a rally competitor 
who described himself as “the 
best driver ever”, allegedly 
told police that Mr Exley was 
showing off and was Just a 
"wind-up person” who was 
“obviously trying to hold me 
up” by driving slowly. 

“I sat behind him at a safe 
distance and flashed him, but 
he ignored me. I came up 
fairly close. T just wanted him 
to see 1 was there Then he 
slammed his brakes on.” The 
car wheeled around and went 


straight through the 
reservation. 

“I did not feel responsible, 
but If I bad not been there, it 
would not have happened." 

He denies the manslaughter 
of the couple and causing 
death by dangerous driving, 
and has rejected allegations 
that he nudged the fiesta 
three times. He told police: 'It 
did annoy me. but 1 did not 
ram him or anything.” I 

Denying police suggestions 
that there was an element of j 
malice in the way he had been j 
driving, he said there was | 


only a “very minute possibil- 
ity” he could have touched 
tbe car at alL "The whole 
thing was a complete night- 
mare — lam full of remorse 
obviously." 

Humble, unemployed from 
Famborough, Hampshire, 
said he had been too scared to 
stop or talk to police and had 
driven straight home where 
he '‘probably went to bed and 
cried". He discovered what 
had happened when he read 
the local paper a few days 
later. 

The trial continues today. 


Cross PA 



Clash with press at Yates christening 


Stuart HWar 


S HE had planned It 
down to the smallest 
detail to avoid press 
attention, bnt yesterday 
Paula Yates found the 
christening of her daughter 
overshadowed fay another 
clash with the media. 

Guests were arriving at 
St Peter’s Church in the 
east Sydney suburb of Wat- 
son’s Bay for the christen- 


ing of Heavenly Hlraani 
Tiger Lily — her daughter 
by INKS singer Michael 
Hutcbence — when an Aus- 
tralian newspaper photog- 
rapher was allegedly at- 
tacked by a minder. 

Brendan Esposito, a pho- 
tographer with the Daily 
j Telegraph, a Sydney tab- 
I loid. claims he was poshed 
I off a wall by a security 
| guard, injuring his baric 
and striking his head. 

He was taken by ambu- 


lance to St -Vincent’s hospi- 
tal, and was later dis- 
charged in a wheelchair, 
with cats, bruises and 
strained muscles. 

“He was just doing bis Job 
and he was poshed off a 
wall,” said Col Allen, tbe 
paper’s editor. _ “We have 
maria a comp laint and the 
police are investigating.” 
The paper has passed a 
photograph of Hie alleged 
assailant to the police. 

On Thursday. Ms Yates 


allegedly lashed out at a 
photographer after she vis- 
ited the hotel where Hut- 
chence committed suicide 
in November. 

Yesterday’s 4Q-minute 
service was planned as a 
tribute to Hutchence, and 
Ms Yates had tried to keep 
it secret Tiger Lily was 
whisked into the church by 
a friend, shielded by secu- 
rity guards. Ms Yates ar- 
rived shortly afterwards, in 
dark glasses and a veil. 
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memory 

therapy is 


Rory Catron 


A DAMNING report on 
the so-called false 
memory syndrome 
yesterday opened the 
floodgates to litigation, and 
exposed the tensions existing 
between mental health 

practitioners - 

Psychotherapists and coun- 
sellors are split over whether 
or not they will defy new 
guidelines which say recov- 
ered memory is a dangerous 
myth that destroys lives. 

Campaigners against sex 
abuse have admitted de fe at 
fvnri say sympathetic thera- 
pists are refusing to treat pa- 
tients in case they are sued. 
But some therapists are deter- 
mined to go on using the dis- 
credited techniques, such as 
hypnotherapy and regression, 
insisting these can uncover 
repressed memories. 

The methods were de- 
nounced in the British Jour- 
nal of Psychiatry report, 
which said recovered memo- 
ries were almost certainly 
false and often planted by the 
therapist 

Sydney Brandon, who 
chaired the report's four-per- 
son team, said: “It is a use- 
less. trendy therapy from the 
United States. It simply 
doesn't work. There isn't a 
single corroborated case, 
people are having these ideas 
put into their heads which 
then cause untold chaos in 
their lives.” 

Judy Ryde, chairman of 
Psychotherapists and Coun- 
sellors for Social Responsi- 
bility. said members would 
not be browbeaten into aban- 
doning a valuable technique. 
“There is an enormous 
amount of hugely damaging 
sexual abuse and people do 
repress it” In the US, where 
at least 12 psychiatrists, psy- 
chologists, social workers and , 
counsellors are being sued at 
the moment,- damages in legal 
cases have totalled millions of : 
dollars. Yesterday's report 
could trigger further profes- i 
sional negligence cases at the ! 
civil courts, where recovered 
memory practitioners will 
have greater difficulty pass- 
ing the Bolam test The test 
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requires that a reasonable 
body of opinion agrees with 
the disputed technique, y : 

Allan Levy, QC, saick “I ras- 
ped there wfll be quite an 
outbreak of cases, and hot 
just from the patients. Thud 
parties, like parents who 
were accused of abuse, could 
also take [civil] action." - 

The General Medical Couth 
cil will not confirm com- 
plaints untff they reach the 
public hearing of the profes- 
sional conduct committee, 
which could take several 
months. 

An estimated thousand 
families have been affected by 
by recovered memory prac- 
tice, said Ann Casement, 
fhairman of the UK Council 
for Psychotherapy. “Psycho- 
therapists in the UK oonldput 
themselves at risk, but we are 
trying not to let (litigation] 
cross the Atlantic.” 

Criminal indictments were 
brought against five Texas 
mental health workers last 
October for fraud related to 
memory recovery techniques. 

An Illinois woman who 
sought treatment for depres- 
sion and was diagnosed- as 
suffering trauma because of 
childhood ritual abuse that 
included cannibalism, was 
awarded $io.6 million 
(£6.4 milli on). Settlements fre- 
quently exceed Si minion. ’ 

Professor Brandon saidthat 
of 30 cases randomly selected 
from 670 riaiwis — submitted 
to a Washington victim' com- 
pensation programme — 2G 
had allegedly recovered a 
fals e memory of abuse. After 
treatment 20 were suicidal, 

I ll needed hospital in-patient 
treatment, eight mutilated 
themselves, and all of their 
marriages had ended. 

But Alec McGuire, chair- 
man of the British Associa- 
tion for Counselling, said foe 
findings were unrepresenta- 
tive. “Brandon's report falls 
to one end oT the spectrum. lt 
does not express the consen- 
sus of the professions.” 

The Royal College of Psy- 
chiatrists commissioned die 
report in 1996 but refused to 
publish it because the find- 
ings split its members. The 
college published its. guide- 
lines last November. 


Blair and Ahem 
pushtomeet 
April deadline 


John Muffin 

Ireland Correspondent 


T ONY Blair and Bertie 
Ahern, the Irish prime 
minister, will have 
“substantial” talks In Down- 
ing Street tonight after dis- 
agreements between partici- 
pants in multi-party 
negotiations on Northern Ire- 
land’s future. 

The Alliance Party criti- 
cised as “daft and ridiculous” 
a plan from the Ulster Union- 
ists for a Northern Ireland as- 
sembly to embrace a commit- 
tee-style of government 
similar to a local authority. 

The plan would mean a 
move away from power-shar- 
ing, and was described as . un- 
acceptable by the SDLP. John 
Hume, the SDLP leader, said: 
“It would deepen division." 

Tbe Ulster Unionists also 
said that draft amendments to 
the Irish Republic's constitu- 
tion, essential to securing 
consent to a deed, retain tbe 
republic's territorial claim to 
Northern Ireland and so were 
unacceptable. The amend- 
ments, to articles two and 
three of the constitution, have 
been re-drafted almost 30 
times. 

The British and Irish gov- 
ernments are intent on fairing 
the lead in the battle to find a 
settlement before April 9. the 
deadline imposed by the 
chairman of tbe talks. George 
Mitchell- It is expected he wfll 
shortly forward a paper out- 
lining his best guess of a poss- 
ible deal, perhaps on Friday. 
It will draw on the govern- 
ments' position and represent 
a blueprint towards a 
settlement 

Mr Blair spoke yesterday 
on the telephone to Mr Mitch- 
ell. a former United States 
senator. He also called Lord 
Alderdlce, leader of the Alli- 


ance Party, and Gerry Ad- 
ams. Sinn Fein president 
speaking to each for 15 min- 
utes. He is expected to speak 
to the two loyalist fringe lead- 
ers today. Gary McMichael, of 
the Ulster Democratic Party, 
and David Ervine, of the Pro- 
gressive Unionist Party. • 

Mr Blair last night met Mr 
Hume at Downing Street. He 
has seen David T rimble. Ul- 
ster Unionist leader, four 
tim e s in a week. There is now 
little doubt that Mr Blair j pnd 
Mr Ahern will be at Stormont 
next week. 

Yesterday’s difficulties 
were unexpected. Most pun- 
dits believe believe that a deal 
on cross-border bodies is the 
main stumbling block. All 
parties, except Sinn Fein,' 
agree there should be an 
elected body. But the deep 
divisions on how it should be 
nm. and what its powers 
should be, only surfaced 
yesterday. 

Tbe Ulster Unionists want 
the assembly to be run rather 
like Belfast city council. 
Chairs of committees would 
be awarded to parties on the 
basis of their proportion of 
the vote in assembly, elec- 
tions. There would be no 
executive. 

-The. SDLP, the other key 
player, says that a co mmi ttee* 
style system would give over- 
whelming power to Unionists, 
believing that the non-Union- . 
ist chairmen would be over- 
ruled in committees that 
would have an inbuilt Union- 
ist majority. 

The SDLP — and other faifcs . 
participants agree — - is push- 
ing for a power-sharing execu- 
tive which would mean Demo- 
cratic Unionists and Sinn Fein 
serving in a cabinet The 
SDLP also wants a sufficiency 
of consensus rule, meaning 
each community would have a 
veto over the other. 
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“1 wanted everyone to look at me,” he says, with a small, 
only half ironic smile. “I wanted to be loved by millions 

of people, die same as every other actor and if they tell 

you they want something else they’re full of shit.” ■ 

Kevin Ba con on the truth about Hollywood egos fPli (kill 0800 77 99 -55- 
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Stansted plane 


BRITAIN 5 



E^waW Airways 
HS748 takes off at 
1250am with 4o 


cmw on board im^Kino 
ie Leeds Unftwr* 
P*ayere and staff. 


P°urfr>0ootQf 
the hflht hand 

engine. 7T»a 
Pilot deddes 
to abort 


The plane 

overshoots the 

™way Emd Crash 
•ends collapsJng 


the 


nosagear. 


Everyone safely 
evacuates the 
aircraft wtthm 
30 seconds. 
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The narrowest of escapes 
and a chilling reminder 
of Busby Babes tragedy 

Vartfo Waimnigta I (38 Mill l ah i 


F ANS, fiancees and the 
Players themselves 
shared the same chill- 
ing thought yesterday as 
the narrowness of Leeds 
united’s escape from disas- 
ter became clear. 

A few moments more and 
the 1958 Munich tragedy of 
Manchester United’s ‘'Bus- 
hy Babes” could have been 
repeated at Stansted. 

“Munich is something 
that will be on people's 
minds today,’* said the 
Leeds Chairman, Peter 
Ridsdale, who jumped from 
the burning plane with his 
son Matthew, 13. As he 
helped rally the team in the 
airport terminal, the first 
calls from horrified rela- 
tives were coming through. 

Robert Molenaar’s fian- 
cee, Sarin, who will marry 
the Butch defender in Hol- 
land this summer, said: 
‘‘There could have been no 
wedding — nothing." Mo- 
lenaar described how pas- 
sengers felt the heat of the 
engine fire "which became 
really big — that was 
scary". 

Leeds assistant manag er 
David O'Leary was praised 
by the • 40 passengers on 
board file British Aerospace 
748 for calmly leading the 
way to an emergency exit 
He injured his shoulder 
when he. barged the door 



Robert Molenaar — felt 
heat of engine fire 


open. Leeds Norwegian star 
Gunnar Halle said: "Hie 
crew were superb as welL 
The pilot was really magnif- 
icent — he got ns down from 
about 150ft really quickly. 
It’s because of bis actions 
that we are okay. 

“There was a bit of shout- 
ing when people saw the 
flames from the engine. I 
thought there was going to 
be an explosion because of 
all the fuel on board. We 
just waited for the bang as 
we came down.” 

Most of the team headed 
straight for their cars after 
two coaches ferried them 
back to Leeds United’s El- 
land Road ground early 


All looked 


yesterday, 
strained. 

A fan. John Kennedy. 44, 
a business man who was a 
corporate guest at the West 
Ham match, said: “I had a 
seat next to the engine and 
saw flames shoot out it 
was all over In about 12 
seconds. The most terrify- 
ing part was jumping out of 
the back of the plane into 
the dark. We wouldn’t be 
here if we’d gone up much 
higher, though, and that’s a 
feet-" 

Andrew Rafter, 34. an- 
other guest of the club on 
the Emerald Airlines char- 
ter flight, said: “We had 
just taken off when we saw 
that flames had engulfed 
the top of the wing. We 
thought the plane was go- 
ing to blow up-” 

Mr O’Leary said: “We’d 
gone up a bit when all at 
once it was like a roller- 
coaster. The captain said 
that if we'd been a bit far- 
ther up, there would have 
been a really big 
explosion.” 

Mr Ridsdale. who. said 
that the clnb’s travel plans 
would not be altered, rue- 
fully compared the near-di- 
saster to Leeds's 3-0 defeat 
— the season’s heaviest for 
the team — at West Ham. 
He said: “One of the players 
told me: ‘We’ve had a hell 
of a result tonight* — and 
he wasn’t talking about 
Upton Park.” 
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The Emerald Airways BAe 748 with Its nose buried after crashing with the Leeds United football team on board 
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Snap decision averted disaster 


Keith Harper 

Transport Editor 


A SUDDEN fire and 
explosion in the tur- 
bine seconds after 
takeoff was given as 
the main reason for the crash 
of a twin-engined aircraft car- 
rying the Leeds United foot- 
ball team at Stansted airport 
in Essex on Monday night 
The quick thinking of its 
pilot, ttie size of the propeQor- 
drtven plane — a 50-seater 


British Aerospace 748 — and 
the length of the runway 
helped avert disaster. 

The 40 passengers, return- 
ing from a Premiership 
match against West Ham, and 
the four crew, escaped with 
minor injuries. 

If the pilot Captain John 
Hackett, had been operating a 
larger aircraft, he would not 
have been able to abort the 
take-cfL But at a height of 
150ft he was able to crash-land 
the plane before it reached the 
end of the runway. 


The plane, owned by Emer- 
ald Airways, a Liverpool- 
based charter company, was 
mramined before it left Leeds 
Bradford airport and again 
before it was due to leave 
Stansted, but no mechanical 
faults were found. 

The company's operations 
director, Mick O'Brien, said 
that Captain Hackett had per- 
formed an exceptional piece 
of flying in landing safely. 

From take-off to landing, 
the incident lasted a minute. 
The nose of the plane was 


buried in the earth. Passen- 
gers escaped within seconds 
through the plane's doors. 

Firefighters said the under- 
carriage was embedded in the 
soil. The starboard engine 
and propeUor were severely 
damaged and badly charred. 
The propeUor on the port en- 
gine was bent and buckled 
where it hit the ground. 

Airport duty manager Mel- 
vyn Seymour said: “From the 
moment of the explosion in 
the starboard engine to bring- 
ing the plane to a safe halt 


was a. matter of seconds. It 
was a snap decision to come 
round and try to land, and it 
was the right decision." 

Mr Seymour added: “There 
is not enough praise you can 
give Captain Hackett If be 
had not done what he did. he 
would have had the whole 
plane in flames." 

Mr O'Brien said Captain 
Hackett was “pretty shaken”/ 
The Civil Aviation Author- 
ity said that the plane was 16 
years old and bad completed 
17,200 flying hours. 


Debris from 20 years of dumping in 65 metre shaft to be dug out over 1 8 years 


£355m bill 
for nuclear 
waste 
cleanup 


Paul Brown 
Envt r o w n m t Corr& np ontient 


R adioactive waste 
is to be excavated 
from a shaft at Doun- 
reay in Caithness 
over the next 18 years at a 
cost of up to £355 minion, the 
Government announced 
yesterday.: 

The 65-metre water-fiHed 
shaft had . a mixture of . the 
most dangerous and volatile 
substances known to man 
■ thrown into it over a period of 
20 years. 

Each piece of debris will 
have to be removed by a 
special 'giant robot which has 
vet to be developed. 

. A second but shallower silo 
nearby is still being used and 
wfll also have to be dug out 
The Nuclear Installations In- - 
■ spectorate has ordered the UK 
Atomic Energy .Authority to 
stop using It by the end of the 
year and find an alternative. 

' The original dump will 
have to be isolated from the 
surrounding rock. 

This will be dohe by boring 
holes around the shaft, either 
try freezing the rock solid so 
that water can no' longer flow 
Into the shaft or using 
grouting. .... 

Once the shaft is sealed off 
from its surroundings the 
radioactive, water will be 
pumped out . and the waste 
‘ removed, checked for Its con- 
tents and then encased in con 


crete for storage — process 
which will take years. 

A foil inventory of what is 
in the shaft was never kept by 
the authority so the exact 
amounts of plutonium and 
uranium in the dump are not 
known. 

In theory the authority ad- 
mitted yesterday there is 
enough fissile . material to 
cause a “criticality accident" 
where the material starts an 
uncontrolled nuclear reaction 
but the authority thought 
this unlikely- - 

Sandy McWMrter, the tech- 
nical manager,' said the possi- 
bility would be guarded 
against at all times. 

: Another problem is the pos- 
sibility of sodium and potas- 
sium from the fast breeder 
reactor programme remain- 
ling in theshaft - 

It was a reaction with this 
material that blew the con- 
crete plug off the mouth of the 
shaft in 1977, showering the 
area ■ with radioactive 
material. 

The resulting d amag e and 
dange r were kept secret at the 
time, and have only recently 
become known. 

There is still no explana- 
tion of hotspots discovered at 
the base of the eliffi; nearest 
to the point where the bottom 
of the shaft is located. One of 
the reasons for diggin g it out 
is the fear that the sea ™ 
erode the cliffs and wash me 
contents into the sea. 

John McBwam the chief ex- 



The lid on the intermediate waste shaft at Douureay. Its contents are to be extracted and 
encased in concrete photograph: murdo mscleod 


ecutive of UKAEA, said yes- 
terday. “The particles on the 
beach are the same type as 
those disposed of in the shaft, 
but we have not discovered 
how they could have got from 
the shaft through the rock to 
the beach. 

“We have not found any 
other explanation either so 
we are stm looking.’' 

Mr McEwan emphasised 
that while the Douureay 
dump would not be acceptable 
today it had been licensed as 
a dump by government in- 
spectors at the time and “at 
no time did the UKAEA break 
the law." 

There is estimated to be 700 
cubic metres of radioactive 
contaminated material In the 
shaft 

They range from plutonium 
contaminated tissues in plas- 
tic bags to fuel pins for Cast 
breeder reactors and whole 
Industrial lathes that were 
thrown down the shaft. 



Euro-eyebrows raised 
at Britain’s early boast 


Stephen Bates In Brussels 
and Michael White 


T HE Government yester- 
day took the rare step of 
announcing a 45-point 
list of its achievements dur- 
ing the British EU presi- 
dency, intending to show it 
had kept its promise to give 
Europe a “fresh start”. 

The diplomatic pat-on-tts- 
own-back, which included job 
creation and measures to 
tackle the millennium bug. 
improve air quality and im- 
prove zoos, came only half- 
way through Britain's six- 
month term of office and 
surprised some Euro-col- 
leagues in Brussels. 

In a foreword to the seven- 
page report the Prime Minis- 
ter declared that a “positive 
approach to Europe is one of 
the key modernising goals of 
this Government" and the 
report showed what could be 
achieved by “working 
closely” together. 

"On a number of policy 
issues, Robin Cook has done a 
brilliant job in bringing 
together ministers quickly and 
reaching agreement to help 


sort things out rapidly. We are 
working to the people’s 
agenda: jobs, the economy, 
crime, the environment" 

The tone of Mr Blair’s 
remarks seemed to be direc- 
ted at sceptical British voters, 
but the initiative was also 


heavily trailed in Brussels, 
where it was greeted with 
scepticism and some incredu- 
lity. since it is almost un- 
heard of for member states to 
claim triumph half-way 
through Iheir term in the 
chair rather than after it 

It is true, however, that 
there have been compliments 
for British ministers over 
their chairing of meetings 
and the transformation in the 
British attitude to the EU 
since the general election. 

Mr Cook, Foreign Secre- 
tary, yesterday claimed that 
his French opposite number 
called the British presidency 
“dynamique, drfile et effi- 
cace" — “the highest words of 
praise in the Preach lan- 
guage,” Mr Cook remarked, 
apparently tongue in cheek. 

Downing Street sources 
said: “We are giving out a 
message that the EU is not 
something being done to us 
but something we are part of 
and can contribute to." 

Among the achievements 
has been the little-sung man- 
agement of the reform of 
research funding, the third 
biggest EU expenditure. But 
the 45 points Include many 
which could plausibly be de- 
scribed as carrying forward 
work already in progress. 

One European diplomat 
said: “Broadly they have done 
a good job so far — especially 
Robin Cook— but it is prema- 
ture to be drawing up lists of 


achievement. It misses the 
point, and it may backfire 
against perceptions of how 
the British have really done." 

The Government’s list in- 
cludes record seizures of co- 
caine and cannabis on the 
Continent as a result of "bet- 
ter cooperation between ... 
customs authorities". Also 
listed is publication of the 
European Commission and 
European Monetary Institute 
reports on the single cur- 
rency, and the "flying start” 
to EU enlargement, both 
events long scheduled. 

While ministers can claim 
credit for progress towards 
agreement on a ban on Ash- 
ing drift nets, the assertion 
that “good progress” was 
made on measures to improve 
zoos* role in conservation is 
questionable. Environment 
ministers made little head- 
way on the issue last week. 

It was unfortunate that the 
report should list reform of 
the Common Agriculture Pol- 
icy (itself a commission pro- 
posal) on the day farm minis- 
ters meeting in Brussels 
virtually unanim ously con- 
demned the plans as — in the 
words of Ireland’s minister, 
Joe Walsh — “unacceptable, 
incomprehensible and . . . 
extraordinary”. 

The Italians protested that 
the plans laid too much em- 
phasis on the environment 
At least one British priority 
still has some way to go. 


Fast-food snack stops 
singer’s Cambridge gig 


Stuart MUtar 


RAF to dismantle its atomic warheads 


fPchartf Horton-Taytor 


j|mbHE RAF yesterdayshed 
■T jts r eruaining arsenal of 
I nuclear bombs, leaving 
the Royal Navy the; sole pas- 
! sessor of nuclear wgP«^ . 

The largely 
•. jsjoa was token by 

c m ent amid ;re ports that 
George Robertson, Defence 


i. Secretary, has agreed to relax 
the alert status of the T rident 
nuclear missile system, aban- 
doning a 30-year tradition. 

Successive governments 
have maintained that there 
must always be one Tndent 
'Ll oc its predecessor, Polaris 
— submarine on 24-hour 

patrol _ 

The RAF will no longer pos- 
sess WE-177 bombs for Tor- 


nado aircraft a relic of the 
cold war. 

The Ministry of Defence 
yesterday would not say how 
many bombs were Involved. 

The nuclear warheads will 
be dismantled at the atomic 
research centre at Burgh- 
field, Berkshire, though it 
remains unclear how the 
plutonium will be disposed 
of. 


The decision to get rid of 
the WE-177S, introduced in 
1966, was taken by the Con- 
servative government, which 
set the end of this year as a 
deadline. . 

Mr Robertson last night 
placed new emphasis on what 
be called "conflict 
prevention”. 

Giving the annual Winston 
Churchill memorial lecture 


in Luxembourg, he said be 
wanted to develop a new role 
for the armed forces as 
“worldwide a m bassadors ... 
building bridges between for- 
mer adversaries”. 

He proposed a “defence di- 
plomacy action plan”, includ- 
ing exchange and training 
programmes and English lan- 
guage training for foreign 
military forces. 


M ORE than 1,800 fans of 
singer Finlay Quaye 
awaited his arrival at 
a Cambridge concert in vain 
— he had been arrested try- 
ing to grab a bite to eat at 
King's Cross while waiting to 
set off from London. 

Although Quaye was 
named as best British male 
solo artist at the Brit awards, 
and has sold nearly 600,00 
copies of his debut album. 
Maverick A Strike, he found 
himself suspected of credit 
card fraud at the station on 
Monday evening. 

Buying a snack at a test- 
food outlet, he first tried to 
pay with one card, which was 


rejected. He produced another 
— but the takeaway manager, 
already suspicious, noticed it 
bad not been signed. 

The manager called the 
British Transport police, and 
officers stopped Quaye on the 
platform minutes before he 
was due to get on the train. 

Be insisted the card was 
bis, but was taken to a nearby 
office so checks could be 
made by phone. He was 
released 15 minutes later 
without charge when it be- 
came clear he was telling the 
truth — but by then it was too 
late to catch the train for 
Cambridge. 

Fans had paid £9.50 for tick- 
ets at Cambridge's Corn Ex- 
change. The concert has been 
rearranged for April 24. 



Finlay Quaye: ‘pretty upset 
about the whole thing* 
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News in brief 


Shevardnadze foe 
is shot dead 


awBiers ann waa 

also suspected of an attack on the president, Eduard Shevard- 
nadze. GochaEsebua died in a shoot-out after security forces 
surrounded a house in the western town ofZugdjdi, said a 
spokesman for the security ministry. Sight other suspects were 

u6i21Q8u. 

Esebua. a supporter of the late Georgian leader Zviad Gam- 
saknurdia, was suspected of involvement in an assassination 
attempt in February against Mr Shevardnadze. Eleven days 
later, his gang took, four UN soldiers hostage in Zugdidi and 
demanded the release of colleagues who were arrested in 
connection with the attack on Mr Shevardnadze. — AP, Tbilisi.' 

Monster cartoon back on TV 

POCKET Monsters, an action-packed television cartoon that kept 
millions of Japanese children glued to their sets on Tuesday 
evenings, Is returning after being taken off the air in December 
when an episode gave hundreds of children conv ulsions . TV 
Tokyo is bringing back the series, also known as Fokenjan, on 
April 16 in a toned-down version of the show. 

Nintendo has said the cartoon win be broadcast in the United 
States from September. — AP, Tokyo and Osaka, 

Germany to see Russian files 

RUSSIA'S intelligence service is to give Germany its archives on 
the fate of about 300,000 Germans punished in the Soviet Union 
during and after the second world war, the Interfax news agency 
reported yesterday. 

Oleg Osobenkov. the deputy chief of the Federal Security 
Service — the main successor to the Soviet-era KGB — and 
Manfred Blume, general director of the German Red Cross's 
search service, signed an agreement yesterday on transferring 
the information. — AP, Moscow. 

1 80 Somalis ‘drowned’ 

SOME 180 Somalis apparently fleeing economic problems in their 
home country are believed to have drowned off Yemen at the 
weekend, the United Nations refugee agency UNHCR said yester- 
day. A spokeswoman, Judith. Kumin, said two survivors picked 
up by a passing vessel and taken to Yemen had reported the 
incident They told the UNHCR that they had left the northern 
Scnoali port cfBosaso on a crowded vesseL The six-man crew, 
they said, had been picked up by another boat — Reuters, Geneoa. 
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Merger threat to Cyprus 1 1 


Chris Monts In Ankara 


T urkey and the 
Turkish Cypriots 
sent a warning shot 
across the Euro- 
pean Union's bows 
yesterday, promising to: 
merge Into a single state if 
they feel threatened by the , 
progress of Greek Cypriot ] 
membership negotiations 
with the EU. i 

As the EU talks began in 
Brussels, Turkish and Turk- 
ish Cypriot leaders held the j 
first meeting of a new joint i 
Association Council in An- 
kara. Sukru Sina Gurel. a I 
Turkish spokesman, de- 
scribed the EU negotiations 


As the Greek sector begins EU membership talks, Turkey 
reveals plans to form single state with the island’s norm 

_ . . . _ . tVia TnrltiSh. 


with Cyprus as a •'historic to include Turkish Cypriots problem of its own makin g. A 
mistake". in its delegations at interna- proposal conveyed to the 

Taner Etkin, Turkish Cyp- tlonal meetings, and it has Turkish Cypriots by Britain 
riot minister In charge of for- begun posting them to its em- last month, mviting mem to 


riot minister in charge of for- begun posting i 
elgn affair s, went further: "If bassies abroad, 
our existence on the island Turkey hope 


comes under threat, we will pressure will force the EU to 
not hesitate to unite com- suspend its talks with the 
ptete/y with Turkey." Greek Cypriot government 


issies abroad. join the Greek Cyprio ts in a 

Turkey hopes that political joint delegation, was swiftly 
ressure will force the EU to rejected. . 

ispend its talks with the The wily Turkish Cypnot 


operation with the Turkish, 
mainland. They already share 
the same currency, and the 
same postal and telephone 
services. , . . 

In that respect the threat of 
greater integration rings 
somewhat hollow because 


suspend us i&lss wun uitr iue — . . 

Greek Cypriot government leader, Raitf Denkrask has northern Cyprus is ahjady 


talk of SS.SV5! KSifiigS ^SSSS^mSZ 
closer integration in recent being excluded from this no role in the negotiations un- rds^o^nsid^meim^ 
months, but Mr Etkin's state- stage of EU enlargement and less the international corona- cial aid from Ankara 
ment was perhaps the most the prospect of Greek Cypriot nity recognises the self-de- has more thro 30,000 troops 
blunt on the prospect of the membership has added insult dared Turkish Republic of stationed on the islancL 




blunt on the prospect of the 
division of Cyprus becoming 
permanent 

Ankara has already decided 
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to injury. Northern Cyprus. Nevertheless Cj-prus ^g 

The EU must now decide In the meantime, plans are has the potential to derail me 

what to do next to solve this being laid for even closer co- EC’s enlargement plans, au 


sides are warning of 3 
matic escalation in tensions 
over the coming months. 

Some form of compromise 
must be found before the In- 
tended delivery of S-300 anti- 
aircraft missiles by R ussia to 
the Greek Cypriots later hr 
the year. The Russian prest 
dent Boris Yeltsin, told the 
Greek defence minister yes-.: 
terday that the missiles 
would be delivered on time, 
but Turkey has threatened to 
use force to prevent them 
being deployed. 

International mediators are 
linin g up, including the Brit- 
ish representative. Sir David 
Hannay. and President Clin- 
ton’s star negotiator, Richard 
Holbrooke. 
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Mandela meets investigators 

PRESIDENT Nelson Mandela of South Africa is due today to meet 
members of a judicial team investigating an alleged coup plot 
before deciding his next step, his spokesman said. 

Senior government and security sources say Mr Mandela does 
not believe that there was a plot to unseat him or his government, 
but has appointed the commission because he wants to know why 
a false report ended up on his desk. 

A senior security official said the report given to Mr Mandela in 
February which alleged there was a conspiracy within the secu- 
rity forces to destabilise the country communed senior political 
and military names. — Reuters. Johannesburg. 
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Naked flaunting of law 

A FEMALE driver wearing nothing but her seat belt was arrested 
after a high-speed chase with police in Indiana. She was taken to a 
hospital psychiatric ward- — AP. Michigan. 

Book on Mishima banned 

M- ' •... • *'• ' • 

A BOOK which details the author's homosexual aflair with the 
late Japanese novelist Yukto Mishima has been bannedfor break- 
ing copyright laws, court officials and the publisher said yester- 
day. Copies ofYukio Mishima: The Sword and the Red Pigment of 
Winter must now be withdrawn from bookstores. 

The book, about an affair between Mishima and JlroFukn- 

shima, drew the ire of the late novelist's children, who claimed the 
use ofletters sent by Mishima to Fnkushima in the book violated 
the copyright on his work. The court ruled on Monday that using 
the letters was illegal because neither Fukushima nor the pub- 
lisher had permission to print them, even though Fukushima was 
the legal owner of the letters. — AP, Tokyo. 

Hanoi catches its rats 

VIETNAM’S campaign last month against its plague of rate has 
been a big success — more than 27 million rodents were tolled. 
The newspaper Youth reported that the widespread use of traps 
and hunting dogs bad been responsible. Vietnam is short of . 
snakes and cats, the normal predators of rats, and morethan 
250,000 acres of rice fields have been damaged by the voracious 
mfU>nK this year. Earlier this year, the government ordered 
restaurants serving cat and snake meat to close. — AP, Hanoi. 

School victory for Albanians 



Albanian students celebrate the opening of the Albanian 
institute in Kosovo’s capital, Pristina. The building was 
vacated by Kosovo Serbs to allow the Albanians to start a 
eradnal return to the state education system under an 

“ . I. «aim aelrairtn riaftidmrtmlcinn in the 


troubled province 


trouble with his girlfriend. ~ AP.Tourcoing. 


o 


I can’t believe that cute blond- 
halved kid is going to get 
married. Well appearances are 
deceptive. TTiey haven’t named 
a date yet and he has been 
dying his hair blond. 

Pass notes — Macaulay Culkin 
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Riot police on standby in a street in Seoul, yesterday, in case of violence during a demonstration by South Koreans protesting about the economic decline. The Organisation of 
Economic Co-operation and Development said yesterday that it was encouraged by South Korea’s actions but warned, that 1998 would be a tough year photograph: yun suk-bong 


China in human 
rights gesture as 
Zhu visits Britain 


PHOTOGRAPH: SAVA RAOOVANOVIC 


Student shot with father’s gun 

an 18-YEAR-OLD student was seriously wounded at a school to 
fnrtfcern France yesterday when he dared a classmate to fire his 
oistol at bis head. The other student apparently believed 
was on when he put the gun to Hassan Atrane’s 


John (Sittings and tan Blade 

C HINESE diplomacy 
sought to defuse criti- 
cism of Beijing’s 
human rights policies yester- 
day as the newly elected pre- 
mier, Zhu Rongji, arrived in 
London for an Asian-Euro- 
pean summit. 

As Mr Zhu went to Windsor 
for a private audience with 
the Queen. Beijing confirmed 
that negotiations were under 
way with the United Nations 
human rights commissioner, 
Mary Robinson, for an un- 
precedented visit to China. 
Ms Robinson revealed in Gen- 
eva that it may include a trip 
to Tibet. 

In another move which the 
European Union will see as 
justifying its softer approach 
to Beijing, Xu ShuTLiang, a 
veteran dissident previously 
jailed for 10 years, has been 
allowed to leave China. 

Mr Zhu will have bilateral 
I talks with Tony Blair and the 
European Commission presi- 
dent, Jacques San ter, in the 
first ever EU-Chlna summit 
tomorrow before taking part 
I in the Asia-Europe Meeting. 

He Is accompanied by the 
foreign minister, Tang Jiax- 
I uan, and the foreign trade 
minister. Shi Guangsheng — 
both appointed by the Chi- 
nese parliament this month. 

British officials say they 

I are keen to develop a new 
relationship with China as a 
‘•friend and partner”. Criti- 
cism of human rights and 
Hong Kong developments has 
been carefully muted, 

“We are trying to develop a 
much broader relationship 
I with China as it emerges as 
I one of the great powers of the 
!2lst century." a senior For- 
j eign Office diplomat said. 

Ms Robinson's visit in 
I September reflects a new Chi- 
| pese willingness to discuss 
i human rights — while con- 
[ t tootog to insist they are a do- 
mestic matter. It was impor- 


Disenchanted Ukraine 
lurches to the left in poll 


Jamas Meek in Moecow 


tant, she said yesterday, that 
China was now prepared to 
address the question '‘with 
reference to international 
standards and norms". 

Tibet was one of several 
areas under discussion, in- 
cluding labour and women's 
rights, and rural poverty. 

There is huge interest in 
Europe in how Mr Zhu will 
perform on his first overseas 
visit as premier. It is also the i 
first Chinese visit to Britain 
at this level since 1985. 

The EU has a vested inter- 
est in the economic stability 
of China, as both a lucrative 
market for European goods 
rod a bulwark against the 
Asian financial crisis. 

The Foreign Secretary, 
Robin Cook, has spoken posi- 
tively of Mr Zhu's “bold state- 
ments about economic 
reform Today he is to meet 
the governor of the Bank of 
England and the China-Brit- 
ain Trade Group as well as 
Edward Heath and Margaret 
Thatcher. 

China is being urged to take 
ruthless action to privatise 
the state-owned sector. But 
Mr Zhu has shown caution 
over a step which would 
cause social unrest. 

Mr Xu, who left for exile in 
the United States yesterday, 
was in the Democracy Wall 
movement of the early 1980s. 
After his release in 1991, the 
authorities made it impossi- 
ble for him to find a job. 

Earlier this year he and 16 
other dissidents sent a 
petition to the Chinese parlia- 
ment demanding the release , 
of all political prisoners. Sup- 
porters in Hong Kong say he 
has been “forced to leave". 

The most prominent De- 
mocracy Wall activist, Wei 
Jingsheng, was allowed to go j 
abroad last November. 

Meanwhile Liu Kangxiu, , 
the author of an unpublished * 1 * 
manuscript catling for politi- 
cal reform, was arrested In | 
southern China yesterday, 
supporters in Bong Kong said. 


T HE Ukrainian presi- 
dent, Leonid Kuchma, 
insisted yesterday 
that he would con- 
tinue market reforms despite 
a strong vote For Communists 
and their socialist allies in 
parliamentary elections 
which left them Just short of 
an absolute majority. 

One pro-government paper 
in Kiev headlined its report 
“Red Dawn?" after the coun- 
try’s 38 million voters, op- 
pressed by poverty, corrup- 
tion and a wages crisis in 
which workers are owed 
£2 billion in back-pay, gave 
the four leftwing parties an 
overall 42 per cent of the vote. 

The lion's share, 26 per 
cent, went to the Commu- 
nists, who oppose privatisa- 
tion, the sale of land and 
Ukraine's Increasingly close 
relationship with the West 
They believe in a planned 
economy, regret the break-up 
of the USSR and want closer 
ties with their fellow ex- 
Soviet East Slavs in neigh- 
bouring Russia and. Belarus. 

Despite the left's triumph, 
effectively a shout of anger 
from the electorate at the fail- 


ure of seven years of half- 
hearted reform and economic 
decline under Mr Kuchma 
rod his predecessor, Leonid 
Kravchuk, the president said 
there would be no return to 
Soviet economic methods. 

Final results were not due 
until late last night but the 
Communists and two smaller 
socialist parties looked likely 
to pick up around 190 seats in 
the 450-seat legislature, the 
Verkhovna Rada. 

Mr Kuchma's hopes of get- 


called for “rapprochement" 
with Russia and Belarus. 

His success was welcomed 
by Russian Communist leader 
Gennady Zyuganov, who 
dreams of reuniting the East 
Slavs as a prelude to recreat- 
ing the Soviet Union. “In Rus- 
sia, people are increasingly 
disappointed in democratic 
parties and movements. The 
same process is under way to 
Ukraine," he said. 

The election was a disaster, 
for Ukrainian nationalists 


‘In Russia, people are increasingly 
disappointed in democratic parties. The 
same process is under way in Ukraine’ 


ting any reformist legislation 
through the Rada rest on a i 
wedge of smaller nationalist, 1 
pro-government and centrist 
parties and 114 non-aligned | 
“independents' 1 , many of 
whom are businessmen. 

Petro Symonenko. the Com- : 
munlst leader, said he wanted 
radical changes to Ukraine’s 
new constitution, to abolish 
the presidency and to let the 
biggest party’ in parliament 
form the government. He 


and centrists, who went to the 
polls fragmented into dozens 
of parties. The nationalist, 
standard bearer, Rukh,/ 
scraped into second place 
with less thro nine per cent of 
the vote and was beaten by 
Communists in some of its old 
Kiev strongholds. 

One surprise was the strong 
showing of the Green Party, 
which looks set to win around 
20 seats. The Chernobyl disas- 
ter has given Ukrainians a 


special concern about the en- 
vironment but few commenta- 
tors believe this party is as 
green as it looks. The number 
of bankers in its ranks and its 
expensive advertising cam- 
paign suggest it is largely a 
commercial creature. 

Millions of Ukrainians died 
as a result of the Russian civil 
war, forced collectivisation 
and state-inspired famine. Yet 
the left's electorate today sees 
in the Communists not the 
Bolshevik ideologues of Le- 
nin's time or Stalin's 
butchers but the meagre cer- 
tainties of the three decades 
when the USSR was ruled by 
Ukrainians: Nikita Khru- 
shchev and Leonid Brezhnev. •; 

Mr Kuchma, a former mis- 
sile factory boss from. Brezh- 
nev's home town of Dneprope- 
trovsk, has won democratic 
credentials . and dela'yed 
reform since election in 1994 
by trying to work with parlia- 
ment rather than without it, 
as other post-Soviet ' leaders, 
in Russia and Central Asia, 
have done. 

But shortly before the elec- 
tion the IMF and the World 
Bank suspended huge loan 
programmes, accusing the 
Kuchma government of bad 
faith. 


Armenian vote deals blow to peace 


Tom Wftiftefiouse bn Moscow' 


T HE prospect of a peace- 
ful end to the 10-year 
conflict between Arme- 
nia and Azerbaijan over the 
Nagorno-Karabakh region 
decreased yesterday with 
the victory of nationalist 
Robert Kocharyan' in the 
second round of Armenia’s 
presidential election . 

With more than half the 
votes counted last night, 
Mr Kocharyan, aged 43. 
whose manifesto included 


the rejection of a proposed 
International peace plan 
I for Nagorno-Karabakh, had 
won 62 per cent of the vote. 

The extent of his victory 
over former Soviet-era 
ruler Karen Demlrchyan. 
who won 38 per cent, raised 
suspicions about vote-rig- 
ging. Opinion polls gave Mr 
Kocharayan only a narrow 
lead on the eve of voting. 

International observers 
from the Organisation For 
Security and Cooperation 
in Europe condemned the 
first round of voting as 


“deeply flawed" amid alle- 
gations of intimidation by 
Kocharyan supporters. 

While Air Demlrchyan,. 
aged 65, appealed to voters' 
nostalgia for the stability of 
the 1970s and 1980s when 
he was Communist Party 
boss, Air Kocharyan vowed 
to combat corruption. 

But the key part of his 
campaign concerned Na- 
gorno-Karabakh, the Arme- 
nian ethnic enclave wi thin 
Azerbaijan's borders, 
where he was born and 
began his political career. 


Mr Kocharyan declared 
that, after eight years of 
fighting that killed 35.000 
including his brother, Na- 
gorno-Karabakh ■ must be- 
come part of Armenia, 

His victory is a setback to 
plans proposed by an OSCE 
mediation' group led by 
France, Russia and Amer- 
ica for Nagorno-Kara- 
bakh's autonomy under 
Azeri sovereignty. The plan 
had been accepted by the 
previous president Levon 
Ter-Petrosyan, who was 
ousted in February. 
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An elite anti-drug force is 


WORLD NEWS 7 


p g - - — accused of using skills learned at Fort Bragg, North Carolina, for killings and kidnappings 

US trained Mexican ‘torture squad’ 
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PMNtansoR in 

San Ju»i do Ocotto, Mexico 


I T WAS around 2am 
when a dozen US-trained 
c ommand os stormed the 
low, breezeblock wall 

surrounding Victoria Lo- 
pez's dusty backyard. Led by 
an officer later identified as 
Lt Col Julian Guerrero the 
hooded soldiers — who wore 
dark uniforms with no insig- 
nia 1 — smashed in her bed- 
room door while she cowered 
in a corner with her three 
youngest children. 

knew they were soldiers 
because they wore mili ary 
boots," Doha Victors said. 
"But they never identified 
themselves." 

Having wrecked much of 


her furniture, the troops left 

^ her eldest *on 
oalvador, one of ar ming 30 

“ y * a f ld . young men picked 
up that night on suspicion of 
relieved a drunken 
soldier of his pistol 
Twenty-nine of them later 
straggled back to this poor 


from a shallow grave a few 
miles away. Several months 
later his mother has yet to see 
the post mortem report But a 
witness said that Salvador's 
tongue had been tom out. 

Doha Victoria's uninvited 
guests belonged to the Gafe 
(an acronym for Air-Mobile 


A witness said that Salvador’s 
tongue had been tom out 


community near Guadala- 
jara, the victims of torture 
which in one case required 
three weeks in hospital. But 
Salvador Jimenez Lopez 
never came home. 

His battered corpse was 
recovered nearly a week later 


Special Forces Group). Their 
commando s kills were ac- 
quired courtesy of the US 
taxpayer. 

Mexican military planners 
created the Gafe in the after- 
math of the 1994 Chiapas de- 
bacle. when a few thousand 


poorly-armed indigenous 
guerrillas showed the army 
was ill-equipped to fight a 

modem “low-intensity*’ war. 

Under a 1996 agreement 
with Washington, GaTe offi- 
cers are trained in “counter- 
narcotics" operations by the 
7th Special Forces Group at 
Fort Bragg, North Carolina. 
The stated aim is to supple- 
ment the rather ineffectual 
efforts of Mexico’s corrup- 
tion-prone police. 

The US defence department 
insists: “Counter-drug train- 
ing differs in object, scope 
and nature from counter-in- 
surgency training." Some 
military experts regard the 
difference as minimal. 

In any case, said Raul Beni- 
tez, a Mexican defence 
specialist: “They are not just 


for the drug war. They are 
for everything. Depending on 
the particular threat that ex* 

ists in the region, that's what 

they specialise in." 

US official sources say Gafe 
training includes “a substan- 
tial human rights compo- 
nent”. But in one three-month 
period last year in the state of 
Jalisco (where San Juan de 
Oct> tan is located), the official 
state human rights commis- 
sion received 16 complaints 
about operations apparently 
involving the unit 

In every case, the soldiers 
wore masks or face paint and 
no insignia. They raided 
hotels and restaurants with- 
out presenting search war- 
rants, and frequently kid- 
napped suspects. 

The complaints were given 


Clerical ‘fossils’ give ground as 
students take to Tehran’s streets 


to the na tional human rights 
commission, which has yet to 
(aifp any action. The commis- 
sion, often criticised as inef- 
fectual In relati on to the 
army, will not return phone 
calls on the subject 
The worst incident with 
which the Gafe has been 


remote locations. A report in 
the La Jornada newspaper 
cited anonymous police 
sources saying the filings 
were carried out by Gafe 
members illegally infiltrated 
into a since-disbanded, elite 
police unit. The Guardian 
traced one of the sources, who 


Victims and relatives have little 
confidence in military Justice 

linked is the Colonia Buenos 
Aires cpsg, named after an 
Inner-city district erf Mexico 
City. Last September, a mili- 
tary-led police raid resulted 
in the kidnap of six youths 
whose tortured corpses later 
turned up in two different. 

initially agreed to talk then 
backed out "If I tell you 
about this." he said, “they'll 
track you down and demand 
to know who gave you the in- 
formation. These people are 
very dangerous.” 
Twenty-eight Gafe mem- 


bers. including 13 officers, are 
in military custody pending 
an investigation into the San 
Juan de Ocotan incident. But 
the victims and their rela- 
tives have little confidence in 
military justice. 

The Pentagon admits that 
some of those involved had 
received training at Fort 
Bragg. Officials described the 
incident euphemistically as 
one in which, "some soldiers 
sought retribution for an al- 
leged theft of a watch". 

The Buenos Aires incident 
is also said to have been trig- 
gered by the theft of a watch. 

Victoria Lopez has refused 
the army's offer of compensa- 
tion until Salvador’s killers 
are brought to justice. "My 
son wasn’t an animal but a 
human being,” she said. 


new view of Cuba 
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The final article in a 
three-part series 
looks at resurgent 
protest among the 
young, an echo of 
the youth unrest 
which 

spearheaded the 
Shah’s downfall. 
Although the 
self-appointed 
guardians of 
Islamic 
traditionalism 
appear to be 
holding their own, 
they are in reality in 
retreat before the 
modernist forces 
that President 
Khatami’s more 
liberal regime has 
begun to unleash 


IranLanschbolgli^inhSgh' 
spirits in Tehraru where the 
mullahs are powerless to 
stop the spreadtjfnmslc - 

PHOTOGRAPH: MOHAMMAD SAYYAD 



I T IS the capital's most 
strategic thoroughfare: 
natural' point of conver- 
gence, dividing Ike be- 
tween lower-class south and 
better-off north and, above 
all location crf Tehran Uni- 
versity. Once called Shan 
Reea Avenue, ft was here that 
dissident students began the 
demonstrations that led to the 
Shah's downfall. 

It still bears- the scars, the 
bullet holes and chipped con- 

crete. rf thoM 

ftontations — firrt -between 
the aitcien rigime and the rev- 

the revolutionaries them. 
JXI* with the dericaDy-Ied 
Khomeini loyalist finally 
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it was the Office of the Con- 
solidation of Unity that took 
to the streets, one of many Is- 
lamic groups which support 
the republic- hut, like the 
“religious intellectuals " , seek 
modernist reform. 

They were : protesting 
against the Guardian Coun- 
cil whose task Is to “guard” 
against any violation of Islam 
by parliament. Guided ' 'by 
texts dating from the 13t h cen - 
tury, its six mullahs exem- 

YjlW the “fossflisatfon” that 
President Mohammed 
Khatami calls the "internal 
malady of religion"- 

The' councD also ve« ranth-- 

dates for dectum 

made the mistake of l ivin g 

Mr Khatami among the survri^ 

ing four when it 

254 out of 258 *"**££& 

re fil l a. The students objected 
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heart of President gialaml s 
strategy to defeat the tradi- 
tionalists. Just as the tradi- 
tionalists find all they need m 
that outlandish document to 
preserve their BsamdanCTJ » 
the modernists discern oppor- 
tunities within it to under- 

^TtesSrfents also adopt this 
strategy. 'Although £ey had 
official permission tor their 
demonstration, it vras dis- 
rupted by the Ansar- 
Hizbullah,' who beat them up 
and handed 

police. As a tool of the tradi- 
tiooallsts, the Ansar havehad 
Immu nity from prosecution. 

nity js being challenged- The 


students protested agai n st the 
Ansar, provoking open dis- 
cord at the summit of power. 

Outwardly, the traditional- 
ists are holding their own, es- 
pecially on highly charged 
Issues such as relations with 
the United States, and their 
formal powers have even 
been enhanced. But they are 
demoralised and on the defen- 
sive. In practice, they are giv- 
ing ground in what a veteran 
journalist, Kaveh Golestani, 
wtUfi “a hundred little points 
of liberation ... the relentless 
dismantling of the whole mys- 
tique of dogma, authority and 
intimidation**. He adds: “Reli- 
gious zealotry , is out; people 
Just don't buy it anymore.” 


Ayatollah Yazdi’s soulmate 
on the Guardian Council, 
Ayatollah Khazali, recently 
denounced the "spread of 
music”. Under President Kha- 
tami, music shops have begun 
to flaunt their wares with im- 
punity. This month even saw 
a female singer perform solo 
before a mixed audience. 

Ayatollah Janati, an emi- 
nence grise of the Ansar, is 
apparently so dispirited that 
he no longer blocks rush-hour 
traffic with impromptu ser- 
mons or public morality 
drives. Ayatollah Yazdi has 
been induced to suspend the 
notorious “temporary ar- 
rests” of errant youth. The su- 
preme leader. All Khamenei, 


■We are seeing the dismantling of the 
whole mystique of dogma, authority 
and intimidation. Religious zealotry is 
out; people just don’t buy it anymore’ 


For modernists, Ayatollah 
Mohammed Yazdi is the 
archetype of clerical arro- 
gance and caprice, notorious 
for outbursts of the kind he 
made this month: “Shiism's 
■virtue is the freedom of its 
religious dispensations. But it 
is only free tor the religious 
authorities — not for kids 
with little experience." 

Once he uttered them with 
impunity. No more. Another 
cleric, the modernist interior 
minister, said of him: “His 
remarks don't befit an ordi- 
nary judge, let alone the bead 
of the judiciary." 


haw even responded to public 
clamour by hinting that there 
is something amiss about a 
holy law that permits girls to 
be married off at the age of 
nin e. 

In a regime which sets 
great store by symbols, these 
"cultural" retreats are uni- 
versally interpreted as a 
weakening of its grip. Yet For 
the masses who voted Presi- 
dent Fhateml into office, they 
can be only the beginning. 
The president has yet to cap- 
ture real, political power, and 
to tackle fundamental prob- 
lems — socioeconomic above 


Martin Kottte to Washington 

T HE United States ad- 
ministration is pre- 
paring to revise a 
hugely embarrassing 
Pentagon Intelligence report 
which says Cuba poses little 
threat to America's national 
security. 

The defence secretary. Wil- 
liam Cohen, said yesterday be 
would take “the next several 
days’’ to decide what to do 
about the Defence Intelli- 
gence Agency's classified doc- 
ument before releasing it to 
members of Congress who 
requested it last year. 

The report, according to the 
Miami Herald newspaper, 
undermines repeated c laims 
by Washington that Fidel Cas- 
tro — the bogeyman of Ameri- 
can foreign policy for more 
than 25 years — is a danger to 
the US. 

Sources say it concludes 
that; Cuba’s armed forces have 

hof»n gigriffic-antly riiminfaheri, 

its military is geared towards 
defending Cute rather than 
attacking the US, and severe 
shortages of fuel and spare 
parts have reduced its Sovlet- 
buflt MIG jet fighter force to 
two. squadrons, which, can 
take to the air only intermit- 
tently. The Pentagon is also 
said to have reassessed the 
threat from chemical and bio- 
logical weapons. 


an — that will otherwise 
begin to undermine bis 
prestige. 

He may get there in the end. 
but the strategy is painfull y 
slow. How Jong can people 
wait? Here is the most demon- 
strably popular of elected 
Leaders being cheated of his 
due by the most demonstrably 
unpopular (rf 1 unelected oli- 
garchs. Aban ‘newspaper 
recently criticised the presi- 
dent for “avoiding factional 
confrontation at any price". 
Will the traditionalists, sens- 
ing their power ebb away, 
make one last bid to stop the 
rot? 

One thing Is sure; In any 
showdown the people will 
rally to Mr Khatami whether 
he calls on them or not It is 
far from sure that Ayatollah 
Khamenei could rely on his 
“disciplinary forces” against 
the people. Most Revolu- 
tionary Guards and Basljls 
Hefted their commanders to 
vote for Mr Khatami. 

In this latest round in 
Iran's long contest between 
tradition and modernity, the 
Islamic Republic is either 
drawing to a convulsive close 
or hang in g its nature irrevo- 
cably. Though, its end may not 
be as dramatic as the Shah’s 
downfall. It will probably 
please all those mullahs who 
thought Khomeini’s “dergy- 
in-politics" an aberration that 
would bring discredit on 
themselves, and on Islam. 

None win be more pleased 
than Ayatollah Eorani. In his 
view politics, where "people 
lie like drinking water”, 
never should have he hi a 
business for true men of God. 


Mr Cohen indicated that ad- 
ministration officials and 
Pentagon chiefs were meeting 
this week to “make it more 
presentable” in the words of 
one official — that is, to alter 
it to avoid subverting Wash- 
ington's continuing anti-Cas- 
tro position. 

“My understanding is that 
it is completed, and it should 
arrive at my desk today and 
then 111 have an opportunity 
to review it in the next sev- 
eral days and then make com- 
ment on it," Mr Cohen said. 

A senior official at the 


Castro has been 
the bogeymen of 
US foreign policy 
for 25 years 


national security committee' 
said revisions to the docu- 
ment were designed to make 
sure the administration was 
“speaking with one voice” on 
Cuba. 

"It gets down to terminol- 
ogy and phraseology," he 
said. ‘This is obviously an 
issue that has cons id erable 
political resonance.” 

The members of Congress 
want tougher l anguage In the 
sections on Havana's capacity 
to produce biological 


Haryana reverts 
to drunken state 


Suzanne Goktonberg 
In Gurgaon, Har yana 


T HE northern state of 
Haryana, home to 
some of the hardest 
men in Twdia known for 
their fi ghting spirit and 
their devotion to drink, is 
repealing prohibition today 
after two dry years. 

“People are going to go 
absolutely mad,” said Sat- 
pal Yadav, a life insurance 
salesman from Kosli vil- 
lage. “It will be out of con- 
trol. They are going to 
stand in the road, and 
drink and fight and swear.” 
Delhi's English-language 
newspapers. liquor barons 
and the hotel industry have 
mostly backed the repeal of 
what they saw as an unpop- 
ular, antiquated measure 
that did not even work. 

But Haryana’s chief min- 
ister, Bans! Lai, was elected 

in 1995 because he prom- 
ised to ban alcohol and 
social reformers regret the 
demise of his experiment, 
arguing that alcohol has 
been the ruin of Indian vil- 
lages. “Alcohol is a big 
enemy of domestic peace 
and the largest source of 
violence against women,” 
said the Ufadn reformer 
Swaml Agnivesh. 

The men of Haryana got 
the taste for drink in the 
army of the Rail and the 
state still provides more 
than its share of soldiers 
I’for the Indian armed 
forces. 

The drinkers’ delight at 
an end to prohibition is 
shared by the state’s reve- 
nue department, deprived 
of more than 10,000 million 
rupees (£154 million) in tax 
since July 1996. This forced 
the Haryana government to 
levy 3,100 million rupees 
(£47 million) in new taxes, 
and to withhold salaries 
awd pensions from hun- 
dreds of state employees. 

Before prohibition, Hary- 
ana’s liberal liquor laws 
made lt a playground for 
the capital's elite, and a 
home to professional cou- 
ples driven out by Delhi’s 
high real estate prices. 

Yesterday, hoteliers were 
airing out locked bars, and 
polishing the taps. "Defi- 


nitely, it will come back 
with a bang,” said Rajiv 
K a pool, manager of the 32 
Milestone leisure complex, 
which once housed one of 
the most popular night- 
clubs for Delhiites. He said 
his earnings bad fallen by 
70 per cent daring the past 
two years. “It meant terri- 
ble, terrible times. Alcohol 
was our lifeline.” 

Unofficially, the liquor 
barons were never really 
ont of business. At fi rst 
drinkers went to extraordi- 
nary lengths, smuggling 
spirit in windscreen wiper 
bottles past the police. 

In the ban’s first year 
3,000 people were arrested 
for drinking. But faced 
with a determined and pow- 
erful liquor lobby, police 
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soon grew disheartened. 
Well-off drinkers learned 
they could order their tip- 
ple by phone — albeit at a 
70 per cent mark-up on 
Delhi prices — and became 
ciriifnl at mixing heavily- 
spiked fruit punches. 

The poor brewed their 
own, a deadly practice in 
India where thousands of 
people die every year from 
home-made alcohol spiked 
with battery add and other 
toiric ingredients. 

Mr Yadav says the for- 
tiveness of illegal drinking 
just made people want 
more. “The first two drinks 
1 could hardly enjoy be- 
cause I was so afraid,” he 
said. “Then after the third 
and fourth, I just wanted to 
go on drinking so 1 could 
abuse Band LaL” 


weapons, even though the 
Clinton administration pub- 
licly concedes that Cuba has 
no such weapons and it was 
not mentioned in a Pentagon 
list last year of rogue states 
having the potential to deploy 
weapons of mass destruction. 

General John Sheehan, who 
until last year Pftwmanilwl US 
forces in the Caribbean and is 
a leading supporter of closer 
links with Havana, said he 
was not surprised by the 
report’s conclusions. 

“Cuba is all defensive in 
orientation and their strategy 
is, if the US attacks, they will 
fight a guerrilla war," be 
said. 

The administration has gin- 
gerly dipped a toe into the 
water of better relations with 
Havana by announcing a 
resumption of humanitarian 
contacts suspended in 1996 
after Cuba shot down two 
planes piloted by anti-Castro 
Cuban exile groups. 

Hie move produced the ex- 
pected angry reaction from 
the powerful anti-Castro 
lobby on Capitol HDl includ- 
ing opposition from the chair- 
man of the Senate foreign 
relations committee, Senator 
Jesse Helms. 

He helped to draft the so- 
called Helms-Burton laws, 
which impose penalties on 
companies and countries 
which ignore the US blockade 
of Cuba. 


Universities 
offer to take 
Mayor Barry 
off city hands 


Martin Kettle In Washington 


A N INFLUENTIAL group 
of businessmen and col- 
lege principals are making 
Washington's troubled mayor 
an offer they hope he can’t re- 
fuse — a lucrative academic 
post, created for him, In 
return for a promise that he 
does not run for office again. 

The deal would give Marion 
Barry, who is 62, a five- or 10- 
year visiting professorship in 
■•urban politics” to a consor- 
tium of local universities. He 
would be paid more tha n 
*100,000 (£66.000) plus benefits 
in a package that is said to be 
worth *2 milli on. 

In return, Mr Barry would 
have to pledge not to run 
a gain for the post which he 
has held for 16 of the past 20 
years. He was re-elected in 
1994 after his arrest in 1990 on 
a drugs charge, for which be 
later served six months in 
prison. He was filmed by the 
FBI smoking crack In a hotel 
room with a prostitute. 

A college principal said 
“everybody wins” If the deal 
comes off adding: “The mayor 
has dignity, and the city no 
longer bag him as mayor.” 

Mr Barry, who is a Demo- 
crat, has not said if he intends 
to run for a fifth term in No- 
vember. He would probably 
be reelected because of his 
strong support among Wash- 
ington's black majority. 

Mr Barry confirmed the 
offer had been made. 

*T have not decided 
whether or not I am going to 
run for mayor. I am aware 
that some friends of mine are 
saying ‘Just in case you de- 
cide not to run, here are some 
opportunities for you',” he 
said yesterday. 

His personal notoriety and 
inefficient running of Wash- 
ington have combined to em- 
barrass successive US admin- 
istrations. Many of his 
powers were taken over in 
1997 when Congress imposed 
a control board to run the 
city's basic services. 

Despite being discredited, 
Mr Barry's electoral power 
base is still intact. The mayor, 
who said in a 1991 Inteview 
that “womanising has be- 
come an integral part of my 
lifestyle", now claims to have 
cleaned up his act 
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Comment 


Matthew 

Norman 


I AM delighted to note the 
rise ofPraser Kemp, 
Labour MP for Houghton 
and Washington East. Fra- 
ser is widely tipped to star 
in a new Channel 4 sitcom 
about a man who rings a 
radio psychiatrist after con- 
fusing soap opera with doc- 
umentary, after petitioning 
Jack Straw over the Impris- 
onment of a Coronation 
Street character. “There 
has been an appalling mis- 
carriage of justice relating ' 
toDelrdre Rachid. nee Bar- 
low, of Coronation St, 
Weatherfield,” the Mirror 
quotes him as saying. Oh 
dean Ken Barlow was 
Deirdre’s second husband. 
“1 said formerly Barlow 1 ,” 
he Insists when we calL “ 
‘Nee’ is nor a word 1 would 
use.” Thank God. We would 
hate anyone to mistake you 
for a politician seeking to 
cash in on populist senti- 
ment. “No. no. I’ve watched 
it for 35 years.” So what was 
Deirdre's maiden name? 
”Er.” For the record, it was 
Hunt. As for Fraser Kemp 
(nee Kemp), this inability to 
separate fact from fiction is 
a very smart career move: 
should he ever lose his seat, 
a berth has been reserved 
for him, we gather, in Alas- 
tair Campbell's office. 


S PEAKING of All. a 

short story (unsigned, 
but after the style of 
the Riviera Gigolo) has been 
sent anonymously to the 
Diary. The Spanking Spin- 
ner is the tale of a govern- 
ment propagandist who 
punishes disobedience with 
a slipper. “My disciplinary 
duties were onerous, not 
only toward a press which 
(with the exception of the 
excellent Guardian Diary) 
talked bollocks,” reads an 
early passage, “but minis- 
ters too. Take Hatty. Hatty 
was a very naughty girl, al- 
ways leaking to the papers, 
and she had to be punished. 
One lunchtime, I summoned 
her to my room, and ordered 
her to take down her . . 

But no more today . We will 
rejoin the Spanking Spin- 
ner soon, to learn of Hatty’s 
fate. 


T remendous news, a 
copy of The Quotable 
Paid Johnson: A Topi- 
cal Compilation Of His Wit, 
Wisdom And Satire (Sanity 
Books. $15) has been located 
at Joseph’s Bookshop in 
Temple Fortune, north Lon- 
don. The book is remain- 
dered, at a bargain price of 
£5.35. 


Y esterday, the first 
interviews were held 
for prospective 
Labour candidates for the 
Scottish parliament The 
first question, one tells us, 
went thus. ‘‘You’ll be stand- 
ing as a New Labour candi- 
date. What are the main dif- 
forences between Old and 
New Labour?” The second 
was better. “Is there any- 
thing that if Tony Blair 
snapped his fingers and 
asked you to do it” It asked, 
‘■‘you would not do?" Abso- 
lutely marvellous. 


as “very pleasant and 
obliging”. 


A COLLEAGUE rings to 
report his safe rescue 
from a Cabinet Office 


a Cabinet Office 

lift after being trapped for 
half an hour. He was on ms 

way to a briefing on how to 
stop the millennium bug 
bringing lifts, among other 
things, to a standstill- 




If you’ve stared death in the face, 
try keeping your upper lip stiff 



■HKHANKS for your 

|| reports on the viewing 
■ ofKupert Soames’s 
French Empire chair on Sat- 
urday . in the Rve Arrows 
Hotel car park in Waddes- 
tan. (Rupert was forced to 
exhibit it to comply with an 
inheritance tax exemption). 
Matthew Emson says the 
chair was “green and rather 
large.Lowtothefloor.it 
would have made an ideal 
chair for his brother Fatty”. 
Rupert would not allow him 
access until he had taken his 
name, address, and even his 
number, and 
would not permit photo- 
graphs to be taken. Simon 
Clayton was more im- 

a Qnnorf 


S TRESS counsellors sat 
on every school bus go- 
ing into Jonesboro. Ar- 
kansas, last week. There was a 
counsellor In every classroom, 
in every local school; every 
child in Arkansas had a 
chance to share their feelings. 
When a little girt was worried 
that there were people “off in 
the woods with gnus”, it was 
stress counsellors who reas- 
sured her. They came to 
Jonesboro as they come to 
every tragedy in this country, 
too; in Britain, there are now 
more counsellors than sol- 
diers or vicars. 

On a smaller scale, a spokes- 
person for the Leeds United 
players in Monday night’s 
plane crash said that stress 
counselling was “possible in 
the near foture", and they 
might be well advised: Fiona 
Cathcart, a clinical psycholo- 
gist with Edinburgh Health 
Care NHS Trust, warned that 
the footballers could be trau- 
matised for months. 

But a report to be published 
in June suggests that stress 
counselling is the very worst 
thing you can do for people 
who have suffered a major 
trauma. Author Angela Pat- 
more is naming a conference 
entitled Stress: A Change Of 
Direction. In which she will 
argue that we should accept 
stress as a natural and usefhl 
mechanism and that calming 
people down is the wrong ap- 
proach. Yvonne McEwan, a 
“trauma expert” and speaker 
at the conference, takes It fur- 
ther. “Most people in sudden 
traumatic situations require 
three basic things,” she says. 
“Their rights, their liberties, 
and information about what’s 
going on. Just talking is not 
the primary concern of 
trauma v ictims. ” 

The Daily Mail's Lynda Lee- 


Potter, meanwhile, appears to 
regard it as her Great British 
duty to kick trauma counsel- 
lors at every opportunity — 
“the belief that counselling Is 
the answer to any problem 
undermines the strength of 
the ' human character,” she 
writes. And yet the resistance 
appears to be motivated more 
from a cultural than scientific 
viewpoint the jibes against 
counselling are often really 
sneers at the perceived Ameri- 
canisation of our culture, the 
loss of the old ways of stiff 
upper lips and buttoned-up 
feelings. 

Nonetheless, stress counsel- 
ling has emerged as the stan- 
dard, and often succe ssf ul ap- 
proach to traumatic situations 
in the 1990s. Whether it is 
children killed in Dunblane, 
or Gulf War veterans return- 
ing home, or journalists at the 
Rosemary West trial, or the 
friends of teenagers killed In a 
car crash, counsellors are 
called in. Their aim is to help 
victims comprehend what has 
happened and why they might 
be experiencing the symptoms 
of post traumatic stress dis- 
order — extreme anxiety, 
flashbacks. Counsellors stress 
that it is not a therapy. 

One of the technique’s no- 
table successes was John Mc- 
Carthy, who spent two weeks 
at RAF Lyneham on bis 
release after five years’ captiv- 
ity in Beirut He was debriefed 
by Dr Gordon Turnbull, then 
Wing-Commander, who is 
now Clinical Director of Tice- 
hurst House Hospital Trau- 
matic Stress Unit they spent 
two weeks together establish- 
ing facts, Impressions, feel- 
ings, symptoms, practicalities. 

Indeed McCarthy's recovery 
appears to demonstrate the 
power of the technique, since 
his fellow hostage Brian Keen- 


an’s story provides an all-im- 
portant control- McCarthy 
was released in 1991, after the 
Gulf War, which was the 
period when the military 
began to take post traumatic 
stress disorder seriously. 
Keenan, however, was 
released before the Gulf War, 
in 1990, was not debriefed and 
flew straight from a cell in 
Beirut to his family’s home in 
Belfast: His recovery was 
markedly slower than 
McCarthy's. 

Both Keenan and McCarthy 
wrote books about their expe- 
riences: Turnbull calls them 


A population so 
traumatised they 
still jump with 
every thunder clap 


“interesting examples of the 
ongoing debriefing”. 

One reason why John Mc- 
Carthy was treated as such a 
hero on his release from Bei- 
rut was, in his own words, 
because’ “I was a symbol of 
how people hoped they would 
cope in similar circum- 
stances. The fact that Td 
walked out smiling after five 
years of captivity, when 
others had apparently found 
far shorter periods utterly 
traumatising . . . gave people a 
huge lift.” 

His- initial poise was per- 
haps unsurprising, because it 
is only later — after the cap- 
tivity, ex’ the shooting, or the 
war. is over — that the really 
difficult issues emerge. As 
Alan Little said about Sara- 
jevo in a recent BBC pro- 
gramme, “In the war you 
lived each day with the knowl- 


edge that it might be your 
last . . . And then In foe sud- 
den absence of war, a pro- 
found collective trauma 
emerges, effecting everyone.” 
In war, as in Arkansas, the 
problems linger because of a 
loss of faith in human 
goodness. 

Doctors in Sarajevo have 
made an attempt to address 
the psychiatric problems 
caused by its war. The head of 
the psychiatry department at 
Kosevo Hospital there has a 
strategy committed to helping 
people understand what the 
war did to them. 

This might not rid them of 
their suffering — when a man 
has seen his 62-year old wife 
raped by militia and then 
later found her hanged, ft Is 
unlikely that ftp trauma will 
ever leave — but it gives vic- 
tims some kind of context for 
their feelings. 

Other cities desecrated by 
war. like Beirut have done 
nothing — no help offered, no 
acknowledgment that it might 
be needed — with the result 
that the population is stffl 
massively traumatised and 
when there is an electric 
storm, as there was last week, 
they jump with every thunder 
dap. 

We should learn from these 
examples. Post traumatic 
stress disorder is not new; its 
just another name for shell 
shock, for which at least 30,000 
first world war soldiers were 
evacuated from France to 
Britain. 

What is new is that there 
are now methods with which 
we can treat it; and in our 
anxiety to retain a British stiff 
upper lip. we must not disre- 
gard what people ten us from 
the battlefronL 


Jonathan Freedtand Is away 


The Foreign Secretary plans to use global websites to snare child sex abusers 


The net closes 


Robin Cook 


N othing steals » 

child’s innocence 
more than sexual 
abuse. It is the shame of all 
our societies. 

In Britain, we have real- 
ised for some years that no 
part of the country or soci- 
ety is iwimnne from Child 
abuse. Other countries are 
still teaming that lesson. 

All the 25 countries .in 
London today for the 
second Asia-Europe meet- 
ing Share a determination 
to fight this eviL And so. as 
well as having trade agen- 
das, we will use the meet- 
ing to take international 
cooperation for child wel- 
fare to a new level — by 
all our police forces, gov- 
ernments and charities. 
Other major issues are on 
the agenda in London but 
none. I predict, will so 
unite participants as the 
plan of action we are going 
to put forward to protect 
our children from abuse. 


Britain and the Philip- 
pines are already breaking 
new ground on this subject. 
Last year I went to the Phil- 
ippines and met some of the 
victims of abuse for myself. 

, Their cheery faces masked 

the damage which had been 
done to them by adults. 
Some of the children had 
been abused by a British 
paedophile, who was thank- 
fully later convicted and 
sentenced to 16 years In a 
Philippine JaiL 
These children have been 
let down by adultB. 1 prom- 
ised those children that we 
would not let them down 
again. To keep that promise 
1 signed an agreement with 
the Philippine government 
— the first of its kind in the 
world. 

We now share intelli- 
gence. Our police work 
together. And . we learn 
i from each other. A team of 
experts from Durham con- 
stabulary went to the Phfl- 
; lppines to share their ex- 
pertise in child protection 
, with the local police. 


It is a success story we 
are repeating all over the 
world. A team from Scot- 
land Yard has gone to Sri 
Lanka to tr ain police Offi- 
cers from all over the In- 
dian subcontinent. Detec- 
tives from Northumbria 
police are going to Bangkok 
to work with the Thai 
police force. We are send- 
ing a clear message to the 
child abusers — we are not 
going to let you abuse our 
children. Yon will be 
caught. 

This week, a British- Phil- 
ippine initiative win bring 
Europe and Asia together 
to give our children a hap- 
pier future. We will agree a 
plan of practical action to 
protect them. It will start 
with a meeting of our ex- 
perts in Manila in June, 
which will be followed by a 
major conference in Lon- 
don in October. 

We will find ways we can 
work together. We will 
make sure that we learn 
from each other’s mistakes, 
swapping our expertise on 


how to prosecute sex of- 
fenders. We will be ex- 
changing experts, and 
make sure that our police 
forces talk to one another. 

We will let each other 
know when known sex 
abusers travel, so that we 
can prevent them from 
abusing children away 
from home. We will look at 


This is what 
diplomacy should 
be about. Not 
cocktail parties 


setting up a website to keep 
each other up-to-date and 
give everyone access to the 
latest developments. 

There will be a host of 
practical measures, all 
with one aim — ■ to look 
after our children. 

Our initiative will bring 
together not just govern- 
ments and police forces. 


but children's charities as 
welL Groups like Save the 
Children and ChilcUlne 
have vast amounts of expe- 
rience in dealing with chil d 
abuse. We will make sure 
that their voice is heard 
clearly by all the authori- 
ties who deal with the 
problem. . .. 

And the initiative will' 
give our children a voice as 
welL Too often we discuss 
children’s issues- without 
actually listening to what 
they have to say. When we 
do stop and listen, we learn 
an awftai lot W© find out 
how important the family 
is to all children. We hear 
how their first line of de- 
fence is their parents, and 
bow devastating tt is to be 
betrayed by the very people 
they most need to trust 

This is what diplomacy 
should be about — not cock- 
tail parties and negotia- 
tions on obscure subjects. 


but forging practical co-op 
oration in areas that the 
British people really care 
about. 




Mind the 
iceberg 



M onday sees the 
launch of Labour’s 
greatest gamble, foe 
pillar on which all their pol- 
icy, ideology and credibility 
depends. For on Monday the 
“new deal” for the young un- 
employed rolls out across the 

rwHnn, Imag ine if it failed. 
What if ft made little differ- 
ence? The waste of that EL5 
billion would be nothing com- 
pared to the ruin it would 
mplce of Labour's whole social 
strategy. Work lies at the 
heart of everything, trans- 
forming poverty, remotivat- 
ing those who have lost hope. 
Whoever you talk to, the met- 
aphors tumble out — this is 
Labour's flagship, linchpin, 
cornerstone, sine qua non. 

But there are doubters. 

They point to regional pat- 
terns of unemployment ami 
ask why the Government 
spends so much cm making 
the unemployed “job-ready” 

In places where there are no 
jobs? The highest rates of 
youth and long-term unem- 
ployment. lone mothers and 
long-term sick are In the areas 
where the© is already most 
competition for each job va- 
cancy. Researchers at Glas- 
gow University have just pub- 
lished a sombre warning; “In 
areas of high unemployment, 
foe programme will be trying 
to push all four groups 
into jobs In local labour mar- 
kets already suffering an 
acute over-supply of labour.” 
Welfare to work, they com- 
plain, suggests there is some- 
thing intrinsically lacking In 
the unemployed. But if so. 
how odd that this -deficiency 
should match so exactly the 
areas of high structural tut 
employment It is the jobs that 
are lacking, not the people, 
they say. So the Glasgow team 
calls for a redirection of 
money to major public works 
to create jobs in difficult 
places. The TUC and Derek 
Foster, chair of the House of j 
Commons employment select , 
committee, both call for local 
authorities to be allowed to in- 
vest in new projects and new 
jobs. 

This, you might say, is the 
politics of Old Labour, all big 
economic levers and state pro- 
vision. Yet the danger of fail- 
ure is also whispered by some 
anxious New Labourites in 
those constituencies where 
they know the size of the prob- 
lem. The new deal will be 
launched high into the cloud- 
less air of a boom inflated by 
the usual hubristic talk of the 
end of economic cycles as we 
know them. But unemploy- 
ment is predicted to rise by - 
the end of the year — Justin 
time for the first new dealers 
to finish their four-month 
Gateway and their six-month 
training or work experience, 
and go looking for permanent 
jobs. 


T HE sniper on the opposi- 
tion benches, David Wil- 
letts. publishes a pam- 
phlet next Monday wearily 
pointing out all such schemes 
are launched in booms, and go- 
bust with the economy, 
flooded out with too many un- 
employed, costing too much to 
sustain. To be sure it'll do 
some good, but too little to 
measure, at too high a cost 
Anyway its the middle-aged 
who need help — most of the 
youngdo well for themselves. 

Chief architect of the think- 
ing behind new deal is LSE 
Professor Richard Layard. it 
has been his long-held vte w 
fhat unemployment makes 

people less employable, de- 
tatching them permanently 
from the worts force, even 
when times get better. They 
are a self-perpetuating pool 
with depleted skills and work 
habits, fatally discriminated 
against when they do seek 
work. 

These are two diametrically 
opposed views of foe nature of 
unemployment The new deal 
will he a massive social ex- 
periment to discover who is 
right — foe Layard psycholog- 
ical model, or foe Old Labour 
model. One side says however 
job-ready -people are, noth- 
ing’s to be done if there are no 
jobs. The Layard-Blair school 
says this Isn’t a zero-sum 


gamp For instance, most of 
the unemployed live within an 
hour's travel of a high em- . _ 
ployment area: overcome 
their fears and their transport 
problems and you transform 
their chances. (Some pilots 
help with high transport 
costs). Layard believes the ta : ' 
dividual can overcome, and . 
better tr aining does create 
hew jobs, Whafs more, big 
projects often don’t create 
jobs: look how Doc k l and s 
didn’t help the East Enders. " ■ 
Out there on foe ground, 
battalions of new-deal manse- 
ers in job centres everywhere 
are filled with the Layard . . 
spirit, raring to go, brimming 
with, conviction that it will 
work. It's rare to find s uch 
straightforward optimism 
from a long depressed and de- 
rided branch of the civil ser- 
vice. Even the manager In 
Knowsley, Merseyside, one of 
foe worst unemployment 
blackspots, waxed lyrical. His 
young people just didn’t get 
fair access to the available 
jobs. No. they would not be 
going through foe revolving 
door of yet another scheme. 

He will not give up on anyone 
and he was determined, abso- 
lutely determined, they will 
get work. Local employers are 
helpful, more work is coming 
in, new jobs created. This was 
what the employment service - 
has always wanted, the 
chance to work intensively 
with each client His new per- 
sonal advisers couldn't wait to 
begin. It was the same story 
when I talked to managers in- 
Lambeth, Cornwall and 
Newcastle. - - 

Those who have been run- 
ning pathfinder projects for 
foe past three months are. if 
anything, even more enthusi- - 



The Chancellor 
should invest more 
than he plans in 
job creation 


astic. “We're changing 
people’s lives and employers 
are resonding magnificently.” 
“The word on the street is so 
good, we’re being inundated 
with young people coming in 
of their own accord.” “We're 
raising young people's ex- 
pectations, encouraging them 
to go for better jobs than they 
believed they could do." They 
pour out genu inely moving - 
anecdotes of redemption and’ 
hope. They tell tales of foe 
deep concern and dose 
relationships built between 
personal advisers and clients, 
taking the nervous to inter- 
views, finding them places to 
live and ways round immense 
obstacles. “At last we’re not 
policemen but friends.” 
Tomorrow, ata briefing on 
progress so far, tentative fig- 
ures wfil be given, but as yet 
signifying nothing. (Beware 
both pros and antis making 
claims for a long time yet.) 

Listening to foe tales from foe 

front it’s impossible not to be- 
lieve new deal will do tar 
mense good. But foe proof will 

come eventually if youth un- " 
employment fella in relation " 
to adult unemp] oyment — and 
at what cost •• 

So who will be right the - 
doomsters or fee enthusiasts?. 
If I were the Chancellor, Td be 
inclined to take out an each- : 
way bet While convinced of 
the redemptive value of foe 
endeavour, he would do well . 
to consider in vesting more 
than he currently plans in 
finely-targeted job creation in 
the hardest areas. If he did ■ 
that the academic debate 5 
would of course continue, as it 
would muddy foe pure nature 
oT the experiment But this is 
politics and one way or an- 
other, the new deal cannot be 
allowed even a small risk of 
failure. 
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We need speedy access 

^ 1 ^ H S^to° a t, ? 1 r ,itSous 

information technnirvmr .^^■ s ^‘ ce ntury 
capacity links to hom£ SSS? wi ?v hl ® h " 
tete the length and brea^S^^ ho?pi ' 

gJ5Jjr?5?g£a3g 

alone must be left to der^ e pn ^ te sector 


TOant if v« ewveniment didn’t 

want it to be allowed to send television 

signals down tdephone lines (the onlv 

it commercially attractive) 
&r monopoly reasons. At a Mrtvcorfe? 
enoe in Bright b-hw a 

acontroverslal deal with BT 
to release it from the ban in return for 

S > t^of l5 - hlD2aD ' Not mucl1 l^s been heard 
of that since, apart from reports that BT 

m the idea (though Chris 
SS?* Secretary, said yesterday 

^ a statement within weeks) 
But before anything like that happens the 
Government could do something more 
practical, much more cheaply, and which 
would have strong knock-on effects on the 
rest of the economy: it could act as the 
catalyst to bring about the construction of a 
gnd with high, two-way bandwidth (at 
abling moving pictures to travel in both 
directions) linking schools and colleges to 
each other, and hospitals to GPs. To its 


credit the Government is already planning 
mto a national learning 
S^JP* ****** & that it won't be 

roadband. This is like building a shun tin g 
railway line when you have the technology 

^l***?? ^ PupHs need a fast two- 
way link to the Internet because present 
^ow response speeds will break their con- 
centration span and deprive tht=>in of the 
fr^e capability of interactive learning (like 
3D images and instant exchange of practi- 
cally anything than can be reduced to 
digital form). 

What can high-speed links do? Yesterday 
r*n - e ^ ational Liberal Club in London a 
' n Portsmouth demonstrated how an 
uitraawnd scanner could be used to trans- 
mit live images from the surgery to a 
consultant in London. Trials s uggest that in 
two-thirds of cases this would enable the 
OF authoritatively not to refer patients to a 
hospital, who otherwise would have been, 
thereby saving large resources in terms of I 
unnecessary journeys, scarce consultants' 
time and waiting lists. The lobby behind 
yesterday's demonstration (former senior 
managers and directors of BT) reckons 
that &r from needing lottery money, the 
scheme would pay for itself and save the 
Treasury £400 million a year. The private 
sector would fund the capital costs, then 
rent out the equipment to schools and 
hospitals. 

Why then aren't firms rushing to vn«haii 
this technology? The problem is that the 
full benefits for education and health will 
only happen when the ftdl network is in 
place (so a remote doctor in the hi fj hiq nHc. 
can communicate with a specialist in 
Devon;. Like letters, like the fox, like 
telephones, it will be no use if only 'two'' 
people are hooked up. This is why the 
Government has a central role: not as bank 
manager but as an enabler. Since govern- 


ment controls the public sector, it is 
uniquely placed to leapfrog Britain into the 
van of the digital revolution at little cost 
The technology is there: fibre optics, cable 
modems and even radio are all capable of 
high-speed broadband delivery. The proper 
wiring of Britain's schools and hospitals 
should be central to Tony Blair's philoso- 
phy of enabling people rich 3 ud poor to 
fulfill their potential, a sort of digital social- 
ism* It would also put real fire behind the 
concept of Cool Britannia. Mr Blair should 
go for it 

Spin on the EU 

Blair gives 45 of the best 

TO SAY that the European Union is impor- 
tant is knocking at an open door for the 
majority of people who already think so. 
For those who remain more sceptical, the 
report released yesterday by Downing 
Street may not be quite so convincing as 
the Prime Minister believes it to be. 

Mr Blair did not exactly undersell its 
appeal yesterday: he spoke of a positive 
approach to Europe as one of the Govern- 
ment’s key modernising goals. He claimed 
great progress to “improve the quality of 
people’s lives”. He praised Robin Cook Gust 
fractionally over the top) for doing a “bril- 
liant job”. He enthused about the new 
millennium, the people's agenda, and the 
building of a decent society ‘Tor all our 
people”. That doesn’t sound bad going at ah 
for just three months’ work. This is, after 
all, only a half-term report on the UK’s six 
month presidency. 

* It is hard to know where to taste first 
from the box of Euro-goodies supplied by 
No 10. Which of the 45 different items 
counted as “achievements” by the Govern- 


ment will best demonstrate what can be 
gainpri by Wor king Closely with our Part- 
ners in Europe? Could it be Enterprising 
Europe — the prospect that European busi- 
nessmen and women will shortly meet to 
make “concrete recommendatio ns” on how 
to encourage a climate of entrepreneur- 
ship? Or might it rather be the gratifying 
progress recorded only a few days ago by 
the Envir onme nt Council “to improve the 
role zoos ^ play in animal conservation”? 
Mr Blair himself may attach greater impor- 
tance to his phenomenal success in ensur- 
ing that “the bug is on the agenda of all 
international meetings this year”. That’s 
the millennium bug in case of any 
confusion. 

If a scintilla of scepticism is detected in 
the reception of this document, it has to do 
not with the subject but with the scatter- 
gun approach. Lumping big and little issues 
together in this random manner (all the 
important foreign initiatives, from enlarge- 
ment to Kosovo, come at the end of the 
report) invites a cynical response. Some of 
the “achievements” are new, but others , 
merely follow through initiatives started 
under previous presidencies. Even on en- i 
largement it is a shade economical with the 
truth, as the argument over Cyprus contin- 
ues, to claim that it “got off to a flying 
start”. And it is hard to reconcile Mr Blair’s 
claim that monetary union is a “historic 
task” with the terse (and illiterate) para- 
graph which the report provides on the 
same subject 

Why do all British governments feel 
obliged to claim such huge merit for doing 
the job of presidency which foils to every 
member state by rotation? It is also curious 
to see how “Europe” remains a more 
acceptable synonym for the EU — as in 
Gordon Brown’s initiative on “getting 
Europe’s employment policies and markets 


in shape”. The Foreign Office would surely 
cringe to be thought responsible for the 
terse sentences on “the rest of the world”. 
The whole jumbled-up collection of one- 
liners is a disappointment Or was it in- 
tended as a plain man’s guide to Europe for 
Rupert Murdoch? 

Drowsy drivers 

Needed: a wake-up call 

: TIREDNESS KILLS. But how often do we 
heed the warning and take a break from 
driving as soon as it is needed — or 
preferably before? A new study showing 
that most people spend too long at the 
wheel without a break only confirms what 
most of us must already know from our 
own experience. The pressure to keep driv- 
ing comes from various sources. There 
may be nowhere suitable except a filthy 
and lead-laden layby. It may even seem a 
bit feeble to confess to fellow-passengers to 
feeling tired. 

The study shows that most people will 
only take one break in a six-hour journey, 
whereas one stop at least every two hours 
is advised. The temptation is strong to 
wind down the window and rely on a blast 
of not-so-fresh air instead. Yet failing asleep 
at the wheel carries an above-average risk 
of casuing death — not just to the driver or 
passengers but to innocent people in cars 
which get in the way. 

Motorways are in many respects safer, 
but the monotony of driving and the diffi- 
culty of stopping increase the risk of deep- 
ing at the wheel Service stations may be 
dismal places, but some motorways need 
more of them: Shell’s offer of free coffee at 
petrol stations over Easter may be a ploy 
but there is a serious point behind it 


Letters to the Editor 

I Ireland on brink- 


Report goes 
pear-shaped 

I AM writing in respouse to 
I your unbalanced and inaccu- 
rate attack on the News of the 
World and its Investigations 
editor (Blowing the whistle on 
Toongate, Media, March 30). 
Bearing in mind the thrust of 
your Piece, it is ironical that 
Roy Greenslade sought to ob- 
tain information (and 
received ML co-operation) by 
use of the very subterfuge he 
so deplores. Mr Greenslade’s 
words tome when he rang last 
week were that he wanted to 
pay a tribute to the amazing 
skills of Mazher Mahmood. 
Some tribute. . 

PhUHalL 

Editor, News of the World. 
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that the term pear-shaped 
(Letters, March 31) lias noth- 
ing to do with body shape, but 
originates from the habit of 
pipping the thumb and fore- ■ 
Anger together to form a cir- 
cle, as a sign that something is 
‘tjust right". Ifthis circle is 
relaxed it goes pear-shaped, - 
that is “not quite right". 

Dr Stephen Wright. - 
Hookwood, Surrey. 


I LIVE at a north Belfast in- 
terface between Protestant 
and Catholic mmmnnitiw 
— a prime site to observe the 
evolution of the Northern Ire- 
land conflict I witness the un- 
precedented efforts of the secu- 
rtty services — thus far 
successful — topfeventmili- 
tant right-wing unionism from 
| sabotaging the peace process. 

After a period of uncer- 
tainty. the Rubicon has been 
crossed —through the expul- 
sion from and voluntary re- 
entry to the peace talks of the 
Loyalist UDP and then Sein 
Fein. Despite the obstacles 
(Death squad conspiracy, i 
March 30), I am now confident 
there can be a lasting settle- 
ment of the c onflict 
The basis is on the table: 
removal of the offensive claim 
of jurisdiction over Ulster 
Protestant British people by 
Irish people, via the Republic 
of Ireland constitution,' in 
return for the ending erf the 


nation as a peopla An all- 
island referendum will give 
justice to republicans and na- 
tionalists who feel cheated by 
partition after the overwhelm- 
ing mandate for their cause in 
the 1918 election. 

I am confident an opportu- 
nity will arise — probably in 
the presence of the US presi- 
dent — when David Trimhle 
and Gerry Adams will shake 
hands in view of the world. 

| Hois win come about as the 
consequence of the last 
instance in modem Ireland 
when the gun win have been 
used as a tool of political en-, 
deavour held figuratively, 
that is, to the brads of Trimhle 
and Adams by British, Irish, 

and American governments. 
JohnHoey. 

Belfast 

C oncentrating on end- 
ing violence by placating 
terrorists will only bring a 
temporary cessation of hostil- 


affensive usurpation by Ulster ities. Energy should be dtnsc- 


mlce perns are short and 
fat. Conference long and thin 


Protestants erf the exclusive 
right to determine the 
national and political identity 
of Northern Ireland. 

. This is a potential win-win 
scenario. Changes to the Irish 
constitution will please and 
relieve Ulster unionists. 


and Abate Petal too unusual to through the recognition and 


even attempt a description. 
Fuji apples, on the other hand, 
are flat and squat; and Golden 
Delicious big on top ami ' 
skinny below. Coxes are the . 
only really round variety. So 

negative outcomes ought to be 

“a right Cox tip”. ■ f 

Chris White. ■ . .1 : v : 
BurofrVM* MagMtiM, Tvmiimi 


ted to supporting activities 
within the damaged commu- 
nities that seek to include all 
members of those communi- 
ties in healing the wounds that 
keep them divided, a will be a 
long and painful process, but 
will lead to an empowered and 
re-enfranchised people. 


acceptance of their inalienable Alex Ray. 
right to separate self-detexmi- -Bristol. 


Tittle-tattle about my bestseller 

WOUrefier to the "myriad was Norman Davies, whose A 

T bowlers’" to my new book. History ofEurope has rightly 
A Historyof the American been acclaimed worldwide. 

People (Mary, March 31). This The mendacious assault an its 


of peace 

G ARETH Peirce thinks 
that the murderous 
actions of a few hundred polit- 
ical thugs is a war (War and 
Lies, March 26). If she 
bothered to do some research, . 
she would find that the Catho- 
lic population in Northern Ire- 
laad-has increased since 1922, -* 
while the Protestant popu- > 

lation in the Republic has de- - 
creased by 85 per cent 
The Protestants voted with -■ 
their feet because of a fascist 
theocracy which introduced 
censorship, criminalised 
birth control and divorce, and 
controlled education and the 
social services. No wonder 
Catholics fled to the freedom 
of Northern Ireland: . v; 

J Roberts. 

Bishop’s Stortford. 

“T*HE ’‘news’’ that the British 
I Army has colluded with 
the UDA In the murder of 
Catholics is common knowl- 
edge in nationalist circles. 
Tbeqaestions to be answered 
■ are. how long has the Govern- 
ment been aware of this collu- 
sion and what steps is It tak- 
Ingtd bring the guilty persons 
to justice. Until we get a satis- 
factory answer, no one, least erf 
all Blair and Mowlam, can 
complain if the 2RA decides to 
end its ceasefire. 

William Benton. 

Birmingham. 
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Number is up for computer 
giants who created the bug 

1 A /HYshooldftmdsbedi- | we are to blame. IBM operat- 
V V verted from the NHS or ing systems then only asked 


Nightmare on mobile phone line 


\ A /HILE travelling between 
V V Paddington and Bristol 
Parkway on an evening com- 
muter train recently, the plea- 
sure of my journey was 
wrecked by the person next to 
me who constantly made and 
received calls on his mobile 
telephone. 

There are several reasons 
why mobile telephones are so 
intrusive, firstly people tend 
to shout into them. Secondly, 
it Is very difficult for unwill- 
ing recipients of the call not to 
find themselves filling in the 
missing half of the conversa- 
tion. Finally, the conversation 
Is often accompanied by exag- 
gerated gestures of hand wav- 
ing, shoulder hunching and 
false laughter. 

Imagine how irritating rt 
would be if I read the news- 
paper out loud while sitting 
on the train — the equivalent 
of talking Into a mobile tele- , 
phone. It is a shame that ! 


people are not sophisticated 
enough to realise how utterly 
tiresome these devices can be 
to those around them. As a 
consequence, train travel has 
now become something of a 
nightmare. 

L for one, will be reverting 
back to the comfort and pri- 
vacy of my car until British 
Rail and the other operating 
companies start to take mo- 
bile intrusion more seriously. 

Surely, it’s only a matter of 
time until the first “mobile 
rage” incident occurs, or has 
it already happened? 
Jonathan Cockbom. 
Hewelsfield, Glos. 

We cfo not publish letters where 
only an e-mail address Is 
supplied; please Include a lull 
postal address. We may edit 
letters: shorter ones are. more 
likely to appear. We cannot 
acknowledge those not used. 
The Country Diary Is on page 10. 


from education to meet the as- 
tronomical costs of rectifying 
the mllte nninm bug? (Blair 
funds bug-buster training, but 
won't help public, March 81 .) 

Should not those who stand 
to make further billions from 
a problem they created foot 
the bill? Perhaps Marx was 
wrong and It is Bill Gates 
rather than the working class 
who will bring about the col- 
lapse of capitalism. 

Dr Nlckie Charles. 

Uni varsity of Wales, Swansea 

\ A /HAT if the bunding in- 
V V dustry had knowingly, 
forgetfully or just incompe- 
tently provided buildings at 
risk of collapse or gross mal- 
function on a particular date? 
Vivian Levett. 

Chartered architect, London. 

A S ONE who in the early 
/-\l970s wrote some of the pro- 
grammes now causing the mfl- 
lenium-bug panic. I would like 
to correct the impression that 


we are to blame. IBM operat- 
ing systems then only asked 
for the date in the form 
dd/mm/yy. When some liti- 
gious US firm recognises this, 
the court case could be tiie next 
millennium's most e xpensiv e. 
John Illingworth. 

Bradford. 


I A /HO designed and sold 
V V PCs and software in the 
late 30th century and felled to 
realise that the year after 1999 
starts with a 2? Mac comput- 
ers have no such problem and, 
since this is not a hug, Macs 
are safe. PC owners should ask 
for refunds so they can buy 
computers designed by some- 
one less stupid. 

Connor Walsh. 

London. 

S O Don Cruickshank from 
Oftel is going to extermi- 
nate the millennium bug. It 
won’t be long now until he 
| tells us that the year 2000 will 
have to be changed to (02)000. 
Dannie Bonner. 

Keele University. 


“THERE are many reasons is the eighth time you have 

I why w e were elected on = published this orsimflar un- 

May i, Alistair Campbell true or defamatory state- 

is one ofthem. He la doing the merits about my hook, in the 
job he was appointed to-do and hope of damaging its sales, 
doing it very wdL ,l ' Your campaign reflects! 

Siobhain McDonagh MP. . ” ’ 

Caroline Flint MP, , - ■ 

Joan Ryan MP, 

Rosie Winterton MP, 

Jacqni smith MP. 


Your campaign reflects the 
well-known technique of the 
New York left whoregul&riy 
describe as grt^ly jimmrate 
books they aisUkeibr Idecdog- 
icalreasons. A recent victim 


accuracy has felled and his 
book continues to sell large 
numbers of copies. It is the 
same with my book, which is 
on foe main bestseller lists in 
the United States. 

Those interested in the 
truth, as opposed to Guardian 
tittle-tattle, should know I 
| have just received a letter from 
Daniel J Flynn, erecutire di- 


rector of the Institute for Accu- 
racy in Academia, whose staff 
have been through every word 
of my book. He writes: "l read 
many books and most have - 
many times more errors con- 
densed in fewer pages. You 
should be proud that the mis- 
takes in your book are few and 
fhr between.” 

There are not “myriad 
howlers” in my book, just the 
usual quota erf slips and typo- 
graphical mistakes, all of 
which have now been cor- 
rected for the latest printing. - 
Paul Johnson. 

London. 


Blood test 

S TATES applying to join the 
EU and claiming accession 
grants are required (quite 

rightly) to give fliTl ritiaunghlp 
to ethnic minorities (EU gets 
tough on entrants, March 28). 

But a German parliamen- 
tary majority, under strong 
pressure from Helmut Kohl, 
rejected even minor changes 
to the law that defines Ger- 
man citizenship by blood 
rather than birthplace (Bono 

holds firm on citizenship, 
March 28). This law is no mere 


formality. Millions of “guest 
workers" from Turkey, Italy, 
Yugoslavia, Greece and else- 
where find it very hard to get 
German citizenship and al- 
most impossible to get dual 

citizenship. 

This ironic juxtaposition - 
marked for me the final and 
cynical acceptance of a wholly 
undemocratic two-tier Euro- 
pean Union, in which poorer 
nations must meet proper 
standards, while the richer 
nations that set the standards 
do exactly as they please. 

John Heawood. 

York. 


Prague Writers’ 
Festival 1998 


| The 8th Prague Writers' Festival presents a selection of 
| fine authors from the Czech Republic and around the 
world. Meet them at the Franz Kafka Centre, Old Town 
Square, at 7 pm from 20 to 25 April. 

Monday 20 April CHy Lights 

Lawrence Ferlinghetti USA 

Antigone Kefala Australia 

Michael March USA 

Josef Topol Czech Republic 

Tuesday 21 April BritishDay 

Martin Amis Great Britain 

Brian Patten Great Britain 

Per OJov Enquist Sweden 

Isabel Fonseca USA 


Mark 

Steel 

- : ■ 








■mi; campaign fo 
•I- coronation Sfreatir 
I Dterdrtbasgotofftoa ; 
* I ” marvellous . 
thanks mostiy 

Sutynew to the world 
ting, may not be prepared. 


First there'll be a split on 
■the organising committee. A 
Maoist group will than insist 
that the campaign's demands 
Include autonomy for Kurds. 
Then, after a demonstration, 
there’ll be a scurrilous attack 
from a right-wing newspaper, 
quoting a police chief as wy- 
tag “This lot are just trouble- 
" makers from outside the area. 
Most of than don’t even five 
in Weatherfleld.” 

Then the backlash wp 
start. On hearing about the 
campaign, Michael .Howard 
wDl probably issue a state- 
ment saying: “This woman 
i was. convicted by the febrest 


OYJiPlU ulju^ v u*** *** — ^ , 

I hare studied the last 80 epi- 
sodes of Coronation Street 
and am perfectly sa tisfie d 
that The sentence is a -correct 
one, Mr 1 Murdoch, no^doubt 
under the influence of ^ ms 
business associa te d Mr Kafr, 
is proving by his actions mat 
be Is the criminals’ fnena 
A high 'court judge- will go I 


an Ihidio 4 to say: “Is it any 
wonder, when a provocative 
young woman -deliberately 
loads a fine man on by wear- 
ing seductive thick, round 
glasses, fiat he succumbs to 
temptation, forges a mortgage 
and credit cards, proposes' to 
many her despite already 
being' married and then de* 
pies the whole thing?” - • 

David Trimble will say: 
“That members erf the Gov- 
ernment have expressed sup- 
port -for this woman's release 
Is a calculated insult .to the 
Protestant community." 

Dianlre’S best piece of luck 

to to be on 1TV", which has the ' 
world’s most Compassionate 
police force, as Shown in The- 
SUL “I feel reaBy sorry for 
that kid, what chance has she 
got?" four’s say about a black 
tee&age bursar' -whenever I 
see ft AndTte sure there are 
some episodes where the ser- 
geant says: “I ten you what, 
come and live with me for a 
while. You can teach me and 


foe wife how to rap, and HZ 
see about getting you into law 
school.” Any police force 
other than the ITV version 
would have glanced at 
-Dierdre’fi statement, noticed 
her surname was JRacbM and 
tried to do her for the Locker- 
bie bombing as welL ■ 

She's especially fortunate 
not to be on Brookside, whose : 
plots come from last week's 
news. Within a month there’ll 
be a woman baser and Sfnbad 
wfil write an article for the 
local papa: which doesn’t get 
printed because it's critical of 
lhie Chinese takeaway and the 
owner is the editor’s friend. 

If Dierdre was on that, by 
Saturday she’d have changed 
| her name to Dierdre Dazzle, 
had a No l singLe, and the pro- 
' gramme would end with her 
•sheepishly downloading from 
the Internet while the police 
prepared to burst in. 

There is another positive 
side to her plight The fact 
that her predicament is be- 


lievable is a sign of the times; 
that law and order is no 
longer considered infallible. 
Ten years ago there were still 
plenty of people who believed 
that if someone was In prison, 
they must have done some- 
thing. One miscarriage of jus- 
tice after another has de- 
stroyed that myth, and 
although Dierdre is a victim 
of police and judical ineffi- 
ciency rather than outright 
corruption, her bewilderment 
and cries of "I haven’t done 
anything” most now seem ut- 
terly plausible to the millions 
Who watch her. 

Although when the ii gbt^ 
out call was made, she did 
look especially naive asking 
“What's that?”' and, upon 
being told, protesting, “But 
it’s only half past eight”. 

She should concentrate on 
the positive: while she’s in- 
side, she only has to put up 
with Ken Barlow for 20 min- 
utes a week during visiting 
hours. This is foe man who 


wouldn't believe that she’d 
been taken in by a conman, 
yet he was one of foe only 
people in foe country gullible 
enough to believe Neil : 
Hamilton. 

And she should be thankful 
she's fictional. Otherwise her 
treatment from the tabloids 
would be a shade different 

The Sun soys. So, Dierdre 
the darling diddler should be 
released say campaigners! It’s 
not enough that she was 
caught red-handed: forging a 
credit card In a false name; 
fiddling her way to a free 
house; and floozylng between 
ex-lovers Ken Barlow and 
Mike Baldwin. 

: Now, at taxpayers' expense 
she wants you to pay for an 
appeal! As if our over- 
stretched Bobbies have got 
nothing else to do. 

Some newspapers have, 
even produced stickers! How 
appropriate! The only support 
you'll get flam US is advice on 
where to stick them! 


Wednesday 22 April 

Pedro Tamen 
M&rck> Souza 
MiaCouto 
Germane Almeida 
Tartar Ben Jelloun 
Miroslav Holub 

Thursday 23 April 
UJian Faschinger 
Robert Menasse 
Claudio Magris 
Ludvfk Vaculfk 

Friday 24 April 

Robert Cre^ey 
John Banville 
Dante Marianacci 
Rhea Gaianakl 
Mila Haugovd 
Viera Prokesovd 
Daniela FscrterovS 

Saturday 25 April 
Ryszard KrynicM 
Andrzej Szczyplorski 
Gyflrgy Petri 


Portugal 

Brazil 

Mozambique 
Cape Verde 
Morocco 
Czech Republic 

Austrian Day 
Austria 
Austria 
Italy 

Czech Republic 

For Bohumil Hrabal 
USA • 

Ireland 

Italy 

Greece 

Slovakia 

Slovakia 

Czech Republic 

PofishDay 

Poland 

Poland 

Hungary 


The Festival is dedicated to Bohumil Hrabal. 

Patron: foe City of Prague. 

For further details, please contact the Prague Writers' 
Festival Foundation, S*aromeetsk$ rtirn. 22, Prague 1 
tel/fax + 420 2 24 21 30 30 
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David Hicks 


Ministering 
for the interior 

! J. 950 ^ *** th® advertising I pictures of his interiors in the 
nas aiec aged 08, j firm of J Walter Thompson, decorating magazines, hoping i 
was seen as the although he could be said to toftod ideas, 
epitome of English have subconsciously ab- Hicks understood his visual 

cranaear bv the I sorbed Fmm th» oiWrfiemn fiw» fhn moeeac tufiirfi : 


D avid Hicks, who 
has died aged 68, 
was seen as the 
epitome of English 
grandeur by the 
world of international inte- 
rior decorating. Almost un- 
healthily good looking in the j 
English upper class manner 
when he was young, he bad ' 
the charm and the connec- 1 
turns to open every door. And I 
he knew it He once admitted | 
that in his peculiar world, ! 
where men fulfilling the rote ! 
of servants become the mas- ! 
ters over people paying very 
high amounts of money in 
order to be told what to do, 
"charm never hurts." It cer- 
tainly never did in his case. 

As Cor his connections, they | 
multiplied further in I960 
when he married Prince Phil- 
ip's first cousin. Lady Pamela j 
Mountbatten. She was the 
daughter of Lord Louis and 
Lady Edwina Mountbatten 
and the marriage itself be- 
came the trailer for a succes- 
sion of 1960s Royal events. 

Hicks's father was a stock- 
broker, who was already in 
his sixties at the time of his 
son’s birth. His mother. Iris, 
was an ex-actress. The boy 
was spoilt as he happily used 
to admit Schooldays, at Char- 
terhouse, came as a rude 
shock and he hated them. H 
also hated his national ser- 
vice days in the army, spent 
rather inglortously in the 
Education Corps, even if he 
looked the epitome of the Bri- 
gade of Guards. 

He wasn't too happy, either, 
with a temporary job in the 


Alan Bold 


1950s, with the advertising 
firm of J Waller Thompson, 
although he could be said to 
have subconsciously ab- 
sorbed from the advertising 
world his understanding of 
the importance of the in- 
stantly arresting memorable 
vision. Just as one turns the 
page of a magazine and is hit 
by the power of an advertise- 
ment so, with a Hicks room, 
the impact was dramatic the 
moment the door was opened. 

Keen to be an artist, he 
studied at London's Central 
School of Arts and Crafts but 
it was his mother’s decision 
to move from Essex to a house 
in South Eaton Place in Bel- 
gravia which set him on his 
path. She allowed him virtual, 
carte blanche to decorate it It 

was the making nft fy* man 

House And Garden featured 
the house and it became ap- 
parent that here was a com- 
pletely new decorative eye. as 
original and bold as Syrie 
Maugham's in the 1930s. Hav- 
ing an “eye” is what makes 
an interior decorator. Having 
an eye for what works as well 
in the photograph on the mag- 
azine page as In the room, is 
what makes a modem inte- 
rior decorator. 

Hicks had such an eye. His 
startling juxtapositions of the 
very modem with the tradi- 
tional; his brilliant colour 
combinations; and his sense 
erf drama brought him a huge 
following. This ranged from 
designers around the world to 
the most discerning of private 
clients to the suburban wan- 
nabes who avidly scan the 


pictures of his interiors in the 
decorating magazines, hoping i 
to find ideas. 

Hicks understood his visual 
appeal tor the masses, which < 
is why he put his name on 
many glossy picture books. 
They were all glamorously 
photographed “how to” man- 
uals covering the grand — 
David Hicks on Decoration 
(1966), the practical — David 
Hicks on Bathrooms (1970) 
and the dreamy — Demid 
Hicks' Book of Flower Arrang- ■ 
ing (197 6). He produced nine 
in all and they sold very 
respectahly. 

Le Style Hicks had been 
hugely influential as far back 
as the 1950s, when he went 
into business with Tom Parr, 
who later joined Calefex and 
Fowler. In 1959 David Hicks 
Ltd was set up in Lowndes 
Street in Belgravia, where the 
shop windows became weekly 
talking points — at least, in a 
certain class of drawing 
room. Dramatically lit, they 
featured artefacts from all 
over the world presented in 
an uncompromisingly chal- 
lenging way. 

AC the drama bore fruit In 
the early 1960s Hicks was in 
his thirties — just the right 
age to be part of the Beatles/ 
Quant annexation of the 
youth of the world. And he 
became part of it He began to 
design fobrics, ties, carpets 
and even umbrellas for the 
young and visually aware. All 
featured his boldly geometric 
approach bat it was his 
colours which were so mar- 
vellously memorable. Combi- 



Da vid Tfinks ... he opened the door to a new sense of drama in English interior decoration 


nations of pink, orange and 
aubergine or bold contrasts of 
scarlet grass-green and daffo- 
dil-yellow startled and excited 
the eye, as did the library in 
his country house at Birtweli 
Salome in Oxfordshire, where 
all the books were bound in 
shades of vermillion, scarlet 
and crimson. 

He was a master of the 
meaningful hanging of pic- 
tures — much more of an art 


than popularly imag ined and 
absolutely crucial to the final 
effect of a room. But David 
Hicks* great skill was in deco- 
rating traditional houses in a 
way which modernised but 
never destroyed. He loved 
grandeur but enjoyed even 
more standing it on his head. 
He would use a pompously 
important material like vel- 
vet to line the walls and then 
cover the furniture with 


simple printed cottons. He 
was at heart a decorative 
iconoclast who worked from 
within, not to undermine but 
to refresh. 

And everybody loved him 
for it He created interiors for 
Helena Rubinstein as well as 
Princess Anne. King Fahd's 
royal yacht and the night club 
on the QE2; the British Em- 
bassy in Washington and the 
homes of the grand and 


wealthy all over the world. 
His heroes from the past were 
the 18th century architects 
Nicholas Hawskmoor and the 
voluptuary and eccentric Wil- 
liam Beckfbrd; 20th-century 
influences included John 
Fowler, Billy Baldwin and 
Charles de BeistiquL 
In 1977, Hicks followed a 
two-generation family tradi- 
tion and became Master of the 
Worshipful Company of Salt- 


PHOTOQRAPH: KENNETH SAUKD0BS 

ers. It was an honour which 
brought great pride to a man 
who believed in tradition, 
co ntin uity and preservation. 

He is survived by his wife 
and three daughters, Edwina, 
Ashley and India. 

Colin McDowell T 

David Nightingale Hicks, interior 
decorator, born March 25, 1029: 
died March 29, 1998 
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A poet at large in Rose Street 

A LAN Bold, who has ( books appeared in six years, | bining scholarship and wit, I temperament, he disliked the j As 
died aged 54, was a big while Bold was still in his and amounting to a mini-biog* repressive, anti-sensualist longer 
wan with big appe- twenties; To Find the New, A raphy, it offers an enjoyable side to the Scottish character, dhrisii 
Htes and a lust for Perpetual Motion Machine, A and informative approach to which had reigned in the I see 1 


Elias Fret] 


— 
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Bethlehem’ 

speac 

:e-i 

maker 


A LAN Bold, who has 
died aged 54, was a big 
man with big appe- 
tites and a lust for 
work. He considered himself 
first and foremost a poet al- 
though his inspiration for 
verse weakened hi the mid- 
1970s. 

From then on, he concen- 
trated on writing prose and 
editing anthologies. He wrote 
biographies, literary studies 
and a novel, and edited collec- 
tions of poetry, letters and 
essays on Auden, Spark, Pin- 
ter. Scott, Smollett and 
others. As a book reviewer, 
he never missed a deadline. 

Bold was brought up on the 
poorer side of Edinburgh, 
close to Leith. His ch i ld h ood 
included his father's suicide 
when Alan was 13, and left 
him with the feeling that he 
was destined to confront "the 
pressure of everyday defeat”. 
He quit Broughton secondary- 
school as soon as he could and 
took unskilled jobs, until, 
strangely, he was readmitted. 
This time, he fell under the 
spell of an enlightened head- 
master, and a door opened on 
literature and the life of the 
mind. At Edinburgh Universi- 
ty he met the painter John 
Bellamy, with whom he later 
collaborated, and thence 
began a lifelong interest in 
pointing . 

Bold's reputation as a poet 
was established in the 1960s, 
when his work was published 
by Chatto and Wlndus in the 
Phoenix Poets series. Four 


A Country Diary 


THE WREKtN: Drawn from 
the track by woodland whis- 
pers and white sparkling 
banks of anemone, I drop 
down into a little ravine. 
Under mossy shade, above 
the rubbish-strewn entrance, 
placed very deliberately like 
a votive object at the mouth 
of the cave, is an old alarm 
clock with Its face smashed . 
Was time standing still, or 
had it just run out? Plunging 



Lost in space 

•TAKE a moment to go out- 
side and look up. Look :way up. 
Look as for as your nakwreye 
can see. Now imagine yourself 
at that spot Yes yt^ right 
thereat that spot YonYe there 

and you're climbing higher 

yet Infect before the journey 

is through you will have 

climbed 100 kilometres into 

the sky. Are you there? Good. 

NGw look back ... breathtak- 
ing isn't it?" 

This is the marketing pat- 
ter erf the space tornism in- 
dustry, its rocket-fuelled PR 
machine geared up for the 
first fere-carrying flight into 


books appeared in six years, 
while Bald was still in his 
twenties: To Find the New, A 
Perpetual Motion Machine. A 
Pint of Bitter, and The State of 
the Nation — an ambitious 
panegyric in a variety of 
modes, with references to 
European thinkers showing 
too i^ienly, perhaps, the influ- 
ence of Hugh MacDiarmid. 

A committed left-winger. 
Bold expressed his opinions 
not only to verse, but to 
articles and reviews, to the 
Scotsman’s letters page and 
to the pubs of Edinburgh's 
Rose Street But by the end of 
the 1970s, he had moved out of 
the city to pursue a quieter 
life to Fife, with his wife and 
daughter. Quieter but no less 
busy. The Bold writing indus- 
try — more than 50 books — 
really began. He bad also 
formed a friendship with 
MacDiarmid. who died in 1978 
leaving Bold as his appointed 
biographer. MacDiarmid was 
a riot of talent and contradic- 
tions. but Bold's 1988 biogra- 
phy fences them off without 
domesticating them. It is 
likely to be the established 
work for some time to come. 
Bold also edited a massive 
volume of MacDiarmid's 
letters. . 

Burns was his other pas- 
I sion. He compiled a Bums 
Companion, and was working 
an a biography. As a stopgap, 
to 1993, he put out Rhymer 
Bob. a collection of Burns’s 
poems, songs, and letters with 
commentary by Bold. Co in- 


ti ee per into Black Hayes a 
strange feeling begins to take 
over, a sweaty yeflowishness 
like a wave of nausea, 1 but 
■not, Smoke from an Invisible 
fire, spreads through the 
trees. The smell is old, secure 
hut infectious. I search out 
the great (Ad yew tree a t the 
top of the wood and crawl, 
inside its canopy to perch oh 
a root Outside crows caw, 
pigeons coo and a dull wind 


space. A tour of the "space” 
sites on the Internet reveals 
many pr omis es from travel 
agents, such as Zegrahm 
Space Voyages, vying to tak6 
deposits for sub-orbital " . 

flights which they promise 

will be available by the 
second year of the new 
millennium. 

Adrenalin magazine goes up 
in space. -- 

Non scents 

"MMM . . . that's Georgio 
Beverly Hills, isn’t it?* says a 
woman you've just met at a 
party. You force a smile and. 
nod. It’s hard to explain, but 
when someone correctly . 


bining scholarship and wit, 
and amounting to a mini-biog- 
raphy, it offers an enjoyable 
and informative approach to 
the poet 

What Bold bad in common 
with MacDiarmid was social- 
ism and Scottish nationalism, 
but what be shared with 
Burns was a liking for the 
erotic and the alcoholic. De- 
spite a profoundly patriotic 


temperament he disliked the 
repressive, anti-sensualist 
side to the Scottish character, 
which had reigned to the 
country from Burns's time to 
his own. He published a 
series of anthologies of erotic 
verse and prose, and champi- 
oned the English novelist 
Wendy- Perriam, author of 
Coupling and. other frisky 
tales. 



A passion 
for 

MacDiarmid 
and Burns . . . 
Gerald Mangan’s 
1980 caricature 
of Alan Bold 


As an imbiber. Bold be- 
longed to the heavyweight 
division. In a blurry memory, 
I see him standing at the bar 
of the Abbotsford to Edin- 
burgh, with several pints of 
Guinness lined up — after 
last orders — and as many 
cans stuffed into his bag for 
the return, train journey out 
fo Fife. 

Like other committed poets, 
he bad aspirations to be a 
people's writer, but his at- 
tempts were not very success- 
ful Bold was erudite and nat- 
urally intellectual. His 
collection, Scotland Yes!, pub- 
lished In time to accompany 
Scotland's anticipated tri- 
umph In the 1978 World Cup 
to Argentina, went much the 
same way as- the team. 

Better collections followed, 
including a selected poems, In 
This Comer, in 1983. Bold en- 
joyed a good literary 
squabble, but his occasional 
overbearingness shielded a 
shy and vulnerable side. 
When, after we had had "a bit 
of skirmishing to the 1980s, 
he was asked by the Scotsman 
to review a book edited by 1 
me, be gave it a pasting. But 
he had the courtesy to phone 
me to advance and apologise 
for having done so. 

He is survived by his wife 
and daughter. 

JamesCampbell 

Alan Bold, pool and writer, bom 
April 20, 1943; died March 19, 
1998 



grinds over the treetops. In- 
side, yew branches plunge 
their twisted fingers into the 
earth, groping through the 
dark history of this wood and 
dragging the tree back under 
ground. Now the threshold of 
the vernal equinox has been 
crossed, the woods are draw- 
ing the sap from all living 
things to make these leaves 
and these flowers. And the 
yew is poised, half in. half out. 


of life. A flash of sunshine 
lights up the dark interior 
and the branches glow a pol- 
ished red-brown; it's only for 
a second but it might have 
been a whole season. Loos- 
ened from the yew tree’s grip, 
I wander the badger tracks 
through opening leaves of ha- 
zel, thorn, dogwood and hon- 
eysuckle: over unfurling 
ferns and glittertog wood sor- 
reL A muffled crash and a 


deer lurches from a thicket 
and vanishes Into the hill. 
There is no stillness here. On 
the eve of the new moon, just 
like that broken clock outside 
the cave, there’s no point at 
which one time becomes an- 
other nothing ends and some- 
thing else begins. A strange 
note perhaps, but given the 
place where this diary now 
appears, perhaps not 

PAUL EVANS 



Freij . . . Christmas message 

merit Freij became his minis- 
ter of tourism. 

Back to 1977. when Egyptian 
president Anwar Sadat made 
his historic visit to Israel, Freij 
had been the only Arab mayor , 
to accept his invitation to meet I 
him to Jerusalem. “Sadat was 
a great man,” Freij said to 
1992. “He told me, ‘We may be 
able to fight Israel but we can- 
not fig h t both America and Is- 
rael,' which is true. He invited 
us to Cairo to attend the peace 
conference. The Palestinians 
committed a historical mis take 
by not going to that meeting. 

“When Sadat came to Jeru- 
salem the number of settlers to 
the West Bank and Gaza Strip 
was only about 8,000. Now 
there are almost 150 settle- 
ments, some of them big 
towns. If ‘we had negotiated 15' 
or 20 years ago it would be di£ 
ferent now. Today the fects on 
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EJias Freij, politician, bom 1918; 
died March 29, 1998 
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be slightly annoying. This . 
could be the reason why more 
women are turning to lesser- 
known scents. 

"Cult fragrance is often one 
that isn’t advertised, has a lim- 
ited distribution and is worn 
by women who want a scent no 
one else has. When you’re " 
asked what you're wearing, 
the answer will bea surprise,” 
says Ann Gottlieb, fragrance 


consultant and creator, most 
recently, of Carolina Herre- 
ra’s 212 and Calvin Klein's 
Contradiction. 

Red an the scent of a woman. 

Sweeper talk 

VOICE activated machines 
are alto smarter than they 
used to be, and it takes rela- 
tively little time to get this 
computer to whiter in my ear 
file Croatian transtation for 
“Destroy booby traps," "De- 
ploy mine sweeper," “Hands 
upT and “FreezeT On the 
other hand, the computer isn’t 
programmed to recognise 
other English phrases. For "I 
love you,” it says, “I do not 
know” and for “you’re beauti- 
ful,'” it says, "Put the pieces 
togetherand tighten them-'’ 
Translated by Wired. 

Jackdaw wants Jewels- E-mail 
jackdaw$giiardicm.co.uh;fax 

0171-713 4366; write Jackdaw. 
The Guardian. llSFarringdm 
Road, London EClS 3BR 


Hannah Pool 


CORRECTIONS AND CLARIFICATIONS 


Birthdays 


IN OUR article about the B- 
movie cowboy. Pierce. Ly- 
den. Page 10, March 28. we 
referred to his rivals, Harry 
Woods and Roy Barcroft, 
and described them as “glo- 
riously unlisted” in film , 
buff reference books. Woods 
and Barcroft are listed, as is 
Pierce Lyden, in a standard 
reference book* David Ra- 
gan’s Who’s Who to Holly- 
wood. Barcoft also gets a 
three-page entry In Arthur F 
McClure and Ken D Jones's 
Western Films, and Woods 
half-a-page. Woods is also 
listed in Ephraim Katz's 
Film Encyclopedia and in 
Halliwell’s Filmgoer’s 
Companion. 

THE MUSICIAN, writer and 
broadcaster, Fritz Spiegl, had 
bis surname spelt three dif- 
ferent ways on the Letters 
page, Page 21, March 27. 
Threefold apologies. 

SIR SAMUEL Curran, whose 
obituary appeared on Page 13. 


March 30, gained a first at 
Glasgow University in mathe- 
matics and natural philoso- 
phy, not (as wrongly stated) 
natural history. 

OSCAR Fried, referred to in 
the obituary of Georg Eteler, 
Page 16, March 26, should 
have been the poet, Erich 
Fried. Apologies. 

IN OUR Page 1 report, March 
28, of the Queen’s visit to the 
Bridge Inn at Topsham in 
Devon, we mentioned a visit 
she made some years ago to 
another public bouse, the 
Cross Hands — not at Old 
Sudbury, but at Old Sod bury, 
Avon. 

THERE was a mistake in the 
caption covering the two pic- 
tures with our Brazilian . 
Grand Prix preview. Page 14, 
The Week. March 28, The 
driver in the picture on the 
left, Identifiable only by his 
helmet, was not Mika Hak- 
klnen but David Couithard, 


as several readers pointed 
out 

ON PAGE 2, March 28, we 
quoted an aide to the Prime 
Minister as saying, “Tony 
Blair is completely unphased 
by aH this.” He was unfazed 
— not disconcerted [by the 
controversy following the 
telephone conversation with 
Signor Prodi In which the 
ambitions of Mr Murdoch 
were mentioned]. Vigilantes 
spotted another non-existent 
word to a tennis report on 
Page 25, March 28, when we 
said Tim Henman was "now 
on track to supercede his pre- 
vious best world ranking . . 
The word is supersede. 

It is the policy of the Guardian 
to correct errors as soon as 
possible. Readers may contact 
the office of the Readers' Edi- 
tor, lan Mayes, by telephoning 
0171 239 9589 between Ham 
and 5pm, Monday to Friday. 
Fax: 0171 239 9897. E-mail 
readenqguardiexn. ca . uk 


Brigitte Asl mnas/ immimnln . 
gist, 75; George Baker, actor 
and writer, 67; Anna Coote, 
deputy director, institute erf 
Public Policy Studies, 51; 
Cynog Dafls, Plaid Cymru 
MP, 60; Prof Kay Davies, gen- 
eticist, 47; Chris Evans, 
broadcaster, 32; . David 
Gower,- cricketer, 41; Sir 
Nicholas Henderson, diplo- 
mat, 79; AB MacGraw, ac- 
tress, 60; William Manches- 
ter. US historian. ' 7$ John 
Murdoch, director, CourtauM 
Institute Galleries, 53; Marie 
Patterson, trade mionist, -64; 

Jane Powell, screen actress, 

69; Charles Price, writer, for- 
mer US diplomat,' '67;/ Steve 
Race, broadcaster, 77; Dr 
Richard Repp, master, St 
Cross College, Oxford, 64; Ar- 
nold Si debottom, cricketer, 

44; Rosemary Spencer.dlplo- 
mat, 57; Kathy Stobart, saxo- 
phonist/ 73; Sheila. Whitaker, . 
director. London Film Fasti- 
val, 62; Dafydd Wigley. MP. SJf i 
leader. Plaid Cymru, 54; J J I otp 
w illiams , rugby player, 49. 
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over a 

barrel 


More than 20 years ago, Carlos the 
Jackal kidnapped the oil ministers 
of 1 3 members of the international 
cartel. Today, nobody would 
bother. Why the change? 

Dan Atkinson reports 


D ecember . 21, 

1975: the world is 
stunned by the 
most - audacious 
hostage-taking of 
modern times. 
Caries the Jackal — the noton- 
aas international terrorist — 

leads a team of gunmen into the 

Vienna headquarters of the 
Organisation of FetroJeum 
Exporting Countries (Opec). 
They sbootdead three guards 
and take prisoner the ofl, minis 1 
ten of 13 Opec members. 
V oHndmg Saadi Arabia’s 
energy supremo Sheikh Ahmed 
Zaki ■femanb The Jackal has in 
his hands ,tbfc most important 
group of men bribe wudd. At 
the nomiofOpec's pones; 
the BnpeatfsnneJ&has ebeam 
bisrankwdg'.# ^ , 

Mart* 

Oarios is in a 

tax a life sentence.' Op^nas-i 
mmiflfid a packag^^v^rf^E. 

a mows that wonkl 
theworld 20 years 


ago. No more. The package of 
lower quotas is met by a far- 
ther tumble in an ofl. price 
already probably at its lowest 
level ever; once inflation has 
been taten into account. 

The paraphernalia of the 
“Fright Decade” that Opec did 1 
so much to usher in — the 
hijackings, power cuts, petrol- 
ration books and little stick- 
era on. light switches urging 
one and all to “save it* — lan- 
guishes in the same museum 
as air-raid helmets, gas masks 
and sheet music tor Run Rab- 
bit Run. Ofl, once die com- 
modity that could do nothing 
but rise skywards In price, is 
trading at $143 dollars a bar- 
rel (47 cents lower than before 
the cuts were announced). At 
thpsse levels, it is scarcely 
much abovs^the price at which 
danger signals would-flash tor 
Jtorth Sea - ri$b threatened 
hwithunvirfulily, f 
S OpecVUatest cuts have 
f&iiBd toprbp up prices. Last 
I night the oseeauighiy cartel 
• ■ • L -. 


was reduced to a feeble plea to 
markets to give the new quo- 
tas a Chance to work. Once 
hated, feared and impossible 
to ignore, Opec today is teeter- 
ing on the brink of irrele- 
vance. For those meeting in 
Vienna yesterday effectively 
to rubber stamp quotas 
agreed last week in Riyadh, 
the wo rr y has to be that in 
1998 nobody would bother to 
kidnap them. 

To free-market economists, 
the fall of Opec is a grimly sat- 
isfying textbook case of the 
futility of price-fixing cartels. 
And there is something in 
thig Opec's aggressive price 
hikes of the 1970s were com- 
pounded first, by the 1973 
Arab-Israeli War and second, 
by the overthrow ct the Shah 
of Iran in 1979. Hie result was 
to posh the West firstly into 
“stagflation”, toe chronic con- 
dition of high unemployment 
coupled with high inflation, 
amd then toe crushing slump 
of the eariy 1980s. . 


Having beaten its best cus- 
tomers into a coma, Opec then 
managed to appear pained 
when they stopped ordering 
as much of its products. Not 
that the West simply stopped 
using energy; rather it 
embarked on massive diversi- 
fication, variously into 
nuclear power (France), 
domestic ofl and gas produc- 
tion (Britain, the United 
States) and technical mea- 
sures to slash ofl bills (Japan). 

The slide in ofl demand 
nearly brought down the 
world’s hanking system when 
big-spending petroleum pro- 
ducers — Mexico, Venezuela, 
Nigeria — hgcamw unable to 
service their debts. But worse 

Was to come. Tkvnn tlwias 

returned to the West in the 
middle 19806, but it soon 
became apparent that there 
was to be no return to the gas- 
guzzling 1960s and 1960s. On 
the contrary; when ofl prices 
crashed In mid-1986, this 
helped promote growth in 
Europe and America 
In 1990, the looming Gulf 
war seemed for a while likely 
to ride to Opec’s rescue and 
restore its power and influ- 
ence. One forecasts) sug- 
gested war would propel the 
price qp to $85 a barrel, from 
the then rate of $35. 1 

S did not happen. By toe time 1 
Britain’s ’Ibrnadoes were Hast- , 
tog Iraqi positions, the West 
was once again to recession, 

this time One iTnrowner*pH to 

any Opecinduced “shocks”. 
Despite Opec’s innocence of 
any involvement, the slump 
dealt prices another Mow 
Since then, the oil producers 
have waited in vain for a 
return to the glory days of the 
1970s. Only last November 
Opec decided that the weald 
picture was sufficiently rosy to 
permit a rise in the Opec quota 
to 273 million barrels a day an 
increase of Z5 million barrels 
a day The timing could not 
have been worse. Hardly had 
Opec published the new quotas 
— its membership accounts 
for about 40 per cent of world 
production. — than the Asian 
economic meltdown was send- 
ing deflationary shivers 
throughout the world and the 
El Nino weather system was 
ushering in balmy tempera- 
tures In the northern hemi- 
sphere. 

Analysts are divided as to 
the relative Importance of the 
various factors that have bro- 
ken the back of the ofl price. 
But on one thing they are 
agreed: its back is wen and 
truly broken. 

. One London ofl-braking 
house® ranks new technical 
developments as among the 
most decisive. According to the 
analyst Mark Redway two 
breakthroughs have made ofl 
qualitatively cheaper to pull out 
of the ground: direction 

drilling (which allows o£L to be I 


: drilled at various angles) and 
geophysical interpretation 
| (which reduces the risk of wast- 
ing money exploring in dud 
locations). Added to this is the 
pt>h of the long period of unin- 
terrupted growth to the West 
that followed the second wodd 
wan plus greater fuel efficiency 

But the key problem for 
Opec is that there simply 
seems too much oil about One 
market analysis® put it 
bluntly ftftr llor this pininth- “A 
tidal wave of ofl is waiting to 
un gnif the industry this year 
unless gnmgthiw p is done." 

Now something has been 
dona Opec has proposed to cut 
L245 miDian barrels a day in 
conjunction with the ZrtWXXJ-bar- 
rd-perday «w*rihitinn cf the 
socalled Nopec c ountri es (prin- 
cipally Norway Mexico, Egypt 
and Oman) that cooperate with 



Kay MQSon banBis per «(y 


1973 production 

(total: 58 ndSon hamate par day) ' 

1997 production 

(total: 74 mfflon barrets per day) 




Sowcm: (1) World Bank. 

Sep tarn ber21 1990;(2)THoare& 
Co;® Monthly Ofl Report, March 
16,1998. 

OrapMcs sources: Mato price 
graphic Irom the US Energy 
Information Administration; prices 
not adjusted for inflation. National 
comparisons: BP Statistical 
Review of World Energy; PIW; 
Energy bitefllgence Group; New 
York Times (the 1 973 United Arab 
Emirates figire Is for Abu Dhabi; 
the 1 973 Russia figure Islor the 
USSR). 

Orapiiies: Stave VSMJsra. 
Bosoa r chs Matt Keating. 

Dan Atkinson writes for the 
GuatoJan’s City pages. 
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Sterling: on a 25-year roller coaster 

***** ABNaceft nod* uc ct mam trading panne*. IK £ index: • 
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Rover joins 
clamour for 
fall in pound 


David Qow 
Industrial Editor 


T HE Rover chair- 
man, Walter Hassel- 
kus, yesterday 
joined the chorus of 
manufacturing in- 
dustry executives clamouring 
for a steep Call in the pound to 
counter a squeeze on exports 
and profits. 

Despite announcing the car 
group's first operating profit 
since BMW took it over in 
1994, Dr Ha&selkus urged con- 
certed action to bring sterling 
down to a rate of between 
DM2.50 and DM2.60 against 
this week's nine-year high of 
DM3.10. 

Engineering industry lead- 
ers, fearing the onset of a 
recession in manufacturing 
and thousands of job losses 
because of sterling’s strength, 
want the pound to enter the 
euro when it is trading at 
around DM2.60. 

Howard Johnson, chief ex- 
ecutive of Scottish Engineer- 
ing. said: “We are losing com- 
petitiveness overseas. Our 
borne market has become 
more vulnerable to penetra- 
tion from abroad yet the 
pound gets ever stronger.” 
Shares in BMW dropped as 
much as 3 per cent in Frank- 
furt yesterday on warnings 
from Berad Pischetsrieder. 
the German group’s chair- 
man, on the impact of the 
strong pound on Rover's per- 


formance this year — and on 
market fears that BMW's 
rival Volkswagen could top 
its agreed £340 million bid for 
Rolls-Royce, with one 
reported to be as high as £550 

milli on. 

Rover is proving more diffi- 
cult for BMW to turn around 
than the Munich-based group 
expected and yesterday 
posted a £91 million net loss 
in 1997 compared with one of 
£119 million in 1996. 

But Dr Hasselkus said It 
had made an operating profit 
of £31 milli on compared with 
a loss of £29 million In 1996 — 
despite high depreciation 
charges on its £600 million of 
anmial investment 

He warned, however: “With 
well over 50 per cent of our 
products going overseas we 
are exposed to the overvalued 
pound and that will continue 
to make life difficult for us.” 

Last year Rover sold 521,000 
vehicles, of which 290.000 or 
56 per cent went overseas. 
Sales to western Europe ex- 
cluding Scandinavia were 
167.924 — 62^5)0 going to Italy. 
Under German ownership, its 
push has been into overseas 
markets rather than the OK 
where it has a market-share 
of just below lo per cent 

Dr Pischetsrieder. an- 
nouncing in Munich a 3 per 
cent rise in overall BMW 
group sales in the first quar- 
ter of this year on top of re- 
cord turnover and profits in 
1997, admitted that the over- 


valued pound was hitting 
Rover’s performance and 
remained a source of worry. 

The BMW chairman con- 
ceded that rivals could top his 
bid for Rolls-Royce after Ger- 
man reports that Volkswagen 
was prepared to pay "almost 
any price" to buy Britain's 
luxury car-maker from 
Vickers. 

Germany's leading tabloid, 
Bild-Zeitung, said VW had 
raised its original bid 100 per 
cent to £550 million or 60 per 
cent more than BMW's. It 
riaimpd VWs chairman, Fer- 
dinand Piech, and a senior di- 
rector had secretly met 
Vickers executives in Britain 
on Monday, offering to buy 
the UK firm's Cosworth en- 
gine unit as welL 

But Dr Pischetsrieder ex- 
pressed confidence that the 
Vickers board would con- 
tinue to support BMW's bid 
and shareholders would also 
vote for it in May. 

VW made a terse “no com- 
ment” while Vickers went 
into purdah, because it is now 
in a four-week period of ex- 
clusive talks with BMW. 

Dr Pischetsrieder told a 
Munich news conference that 
Rolls-Royce Motor Cars, un- 
like Rover, would be run as 
an independent company 
with its own board. This 
would comprise executive 
and non-executive directors, 
with Rolls-Royce, the aero-en- 
gine and power group. Oiling 
one of the latter seats. 
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Berad Pischetsrieder, BMW chairman, has seen group profits hit photograph: jan nien^i^en 


Why all the fuss about the rise in 
sterling? Mark Atkinson 
explains the implications of the 
currency’s nine-year high 


I F YOU are ordering a cock- 
tail by a swimming pool 
somewhere in Europe this 
year, you will probably drink 
a toast to the strong pound. If 
you are trying to sell a widget 
to the Germans, you will 
probably be heading for the 
pub to drown your sorrows. 

What’s going on? 

Sterling Is on a relentless 
rise, delighting some and 
causing headaches to others. 
The last time the currency ex- 
perienced this sort of bull-run 
was 21 years ago. The reason 
then was Britain's agreement 


to don an International Mone- 
tary Fund straitjacket after a 
huge spending spree, only to 
find there was no money left 
to pay the bills. 

What’s behind the current 
rally? 

Global investors are buying 
sterling by the bucket-load be- 
cause they believe they can 
earn better interest an it here 
t han if they park their money 
in mainland Europe. 

What have we done to de- 
serve all this attention? 

One of the main reasons is 


that our economy has been 
growing faster than In most 
other countries during the 
last five years. Interest rates 
here are much higher, and 
possibly heading higher still. 

Britain, too, is something of 
a safe haven from the turmoil 
surrounding European Mone- 
tary Union, because we will 
not be joining in the first 
wave in January 1999. 

Government policy may 
also be helping. The Bank of 
England’s independence 
means decisions over the set- 
ting of interest rates are being 
taken for long-term economic 
reasons, like keeping down 
Inflation, rather than short- 
term political gains like win- 
ning an election. 

Should we be worried? 

Yes. if you are an exporter. A 
strong pound makes your 
goods relatively more 1 expen- 


sive in the world markets. In 
order to remain competitive, 
companies are forced to cut 
prices, which squeezes prof- 
its. When the pain shows no 
sign of letting up, the firms 
have to start sacking people. 

Manufacturing is particu- 
larly exposed, since nearly 
50 per cent of British goods 
go abroad. 

The service sector eventu- 
ally gets knocked too. because 
there is less money swilling 
around to pay for those nice 
meals out 

How bad can it get? 

Don't ask. But if you must it 
could push the entire econo- 
my into another recession. 

Oh, come on. It can’t be that 
bad, can it? 

Well, there Is always a silver 
lining. Sterling on the up 
makes imports cheaper. 


which helps to quell inflation- 
ary pressures. It has already 
helped limit the extent to 
which interest rates have 
needed to rise to ensure the 
Government hits its 2.5 per 
cent inflation target. Let us 
not forget, too. that you will 
certainly be able to splash out 
when you head for the South 
of France or Corfu. 

How long can the pound 
defy gravity? 

Not forever. Its strength is 
also in part its weakness, be- 
cause the economy will slow 
as exports go down the tube 
and past interest-rate rises 
feed through. Investors will 
desert these shores as the)' 
search out those countries 
whose economies look alto- 
gether brighter. 

A successful euro could 
also damage our currency. 
The European Central Bank, 


which will have responsi- 
bility for managing the cur- 
rency. will be the most inde- 
pendent In the world, and will 
want to establish its anti-in- 
flation credentials from the 
very beginning. That means 
European interest rates will 
probably rise faster than deal- 
ers anticipate. 

So is there a happy ending? 
Your bet is as good as mine. 
Over time, a gentle glide 
down to around Dm2.G0 is 
considered the ideal scenario. 
But life in the global village is 
rarely so rosy. A sudden 
crash when the domestic 
economy still has some legs 
left could unleash a tidal 
wave of inflation. 

Nightmares like this are 
now causing much loss of 
sleep among the members of 
the Bank of England's Mone- 
tary Policy Committee. 
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Toys ’R’ Us launches its 
assault cm the UK baby 
market today in its Brent 
Cross store (left) and 
simultaneously in each of 
its 60 shops nationwide 

PHOTOGRAPH. EYECATCHEBSPHESS 


Toy store wakes up baby market 


Roger Cowe 


j> OTHERC ARE does 
, /I not seem to be quak- 
/ 1 tog in its Babygros, 
t from today it faces a 
midable new competitor 
the shape of Toys *R’ Us. 
[■he American-owned 
perstore chain, which 
s grabbed a leading share 
the toy market In little 
ire than 10 years, will 
lay launch a special Ba- 
s *R’ Us department In 
>h of its 60 UK shops. 
Managing director David 
rk&i the former Dixons 
jcutive who has built the 
l chain from a standing 
rt in 1986, said yester- 


day: “We are doing this all 
at once throughout the. 
chain. In Belfast, Aberdeen 
or Plymouth; you will see 
exactly the same thing." , 

That may not be what 
every discerning mother 
wants for her little darling, 
but it has worked so far. 
The UK ToysTR’Us chain 
will achieve sales of 
£500 million this year. 

-That success is put down 
to its “category kUler” 
status, dominating the 
product categories it ope* - ' 
ates in because of the scale 
of Its stores and its buying 
power. Now Mr Ror tea is fo- 
cusing that power on the 
baby market. But he admit- 
ted that today’s launch rep- 


resents more of a reorienta- 
tion than a leap Into new 
territory. 

Toys *R’ Us has sold many 
of the 1,000 product lines 

on offer in the new Babies - 

’R’ Us section far some 
time. The difference is that 
they have now been col- 
lected together in a haven 
of normal retailing, decked 
out In pink and jade, and 
set aside from the hnrly 
burly -of the stores’ normal 
roof-scraping shelves. 

In contrast to the stack-it- 
higb technique, Babi&s- 
TR’Us has been developed 
over the past year as a co- 
herent range. Julia Cooper 
was recruited from Mother- 
care to pot the concept into 


action, and the result is a 
themed collection, united 
by Bruin the bear logos and 
co-ordinated from clothing 
to plastic baths. 

The chain will also offer a 
“baby list" service, s imil ar 
to many -stores' -wedding 
lists, so that doting grand- 
parents around the co un tr y 
can buy what mother 

wants. 

Mother-care was unfazed 
by this new challenge yes- 
terday. The long-estab- 
lished chain can easily 
match Toys *R' Us. It has 57 
Mothercare World super- 
stores in similar edge-of- 
town locations, on top of 
the 280 high-street Mother- 
care shops. 


News in brief 

News of Midshires 
block in the post 

BIRMINGHAM Midshires yesterday began writing to its one 
million members telling them that the Royal Bank of Scotland 
has refused to release the building society. Britain’s fourth 
biggest from an agreement outlawing negotiations with any 
other institution. 

The Midshires entered the agreement last August when it 
accepted a £630 m il li on offer for the society, but the deal subse- 
quently floundered after a £760 m Ulion bid from the Halifax. 
Dlrectors will meet to decide on their next course of action, but 
the society could face a compensation claim of up to £5 mini on 
if it breaches the terms of the agreement and presses ahead with 
the Halifax bid. — Teresa Hunter 


House prices up 1 2 pc 

HOUSE prices, which have broken through the records set by the 
1980s boom, rose by more than 12 per cent over the past year, 
according to Britain's biggest building society, the Nationwide. 

An average house now costs £63,493 compared with £62,782 at 
the peak of last boom, after 0.8 per cent inflation in March. 
Nationwide head of research Dr Paul Sanderson said: “March's 
data confirms that whilst prices are rising less rapidly than last 
summer, a firm upward tread remains in place. TTilg is unampris- 
ing given recent evidence from the market which suggests activ- 
ity may have picked up over the last couple of months after an 
underlying slackening during the winter." — Teresa Hunter 


IT provider to float 

COMPUTACENTER, the East growing IT provider to both the 
private and the public sectors, is to float in May in a move which 
will boost the personal fortunes of the 17-year-old firm's founders 
and could place a value of some £900 million on the company. 

Chairman Philip Hulme and co-founder Peter Ogden — parti 
holding ^percent of the group — plan to reduce their holdings as 
part of a float Around 25 per cent of the company, which last year 
made pre-tax profits.oF £47 million on sales of £L13 billion, will be 
offered to City investors In the UK and abroad. — lailrie. Laird 


TOURIST RATES — BANK SELLS 


Australia 2.435 
Austria 20.93 
Belgium ei.7g 
Canada 2,323 
Cyprus 0.867 
Denmark 11.46 
Finland 9.137 
France I0.de 


Germany 3 ooo 
Greece 5i4.sa 
Hong Kong 12.64 
India 88.47 
Ireland 1.187 
Israel 6.04 
Italy 2.863 


Malaysia 6.04 
Malta 0.644 
Netherlands 3.366 
New Zealand 2.308 
Norway 12.38 
Portugal 303.76 
Saudi Arabia 6.131 


SaooHoa by NaiWast fcnrfutffnfl nine*. 


Sngatma ZS2 
South Ainca 8.038 
' Spain 253.54 
Sweden 12.36 
Switzerland 2.463 
Turkey 389,174 
USA 1.643 
*Aa*oi aim mdeilari 
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Wall St sacks 
two in email 
pom clean-up 



Mark Tran 
In New York 
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T WO or America’s lead- 
ing financial analysts 
have been sacked for 

transmitting pornographic 

material on their office com- 
puters as Wall Street seeks to 
shed hs sexist and racist 
image. 

Salomon Smith Barney, the 
securities arms of Travelers 
Group, this week fired Dean 
Eberbng and Anthony Mal- 
tese. two of its high-ranking 
executives for violating the 
company's policy prohibiting 
"the electronic transmission 
of offensive images or text 
such as pornography". 

The two were among a 
small group of employees 
who used company comput- 
ers to exchange hardcore 
pom. according to one offi- 
cial. "This was not Pent- 
house or Playboy." the execu- 
tive said. 

The dis missals reflect the 
industry's attempts to clean 
up its reputation- Many con- 
sider Wall Street a testoster- 
one-charged environment 
notorious for an unenlight- 
ened attitude toward women 
and race. 

Several financial firms 
have faced sexual harass- 
ment accusations in recent 
years. Last November Smith 
Barney settled a lawsuit — 


but did not admit any wrong, 
doing — brought by female 
brokers who claimed to have 
been sexually harassed and 
discriminated against ■ : 

That suit included -aHega^ 
tions that a Smith Barney 
branch on Long Island ton-/ 
tabled a basement "thorn- 
boom room" where male staff 
intimidated ' ■ female 
colleagues. - 

Mr Eberling has deeded 
any serious wronetforng;- 
"The draconian action . . : is 
unwarranted. Copying unso- 
licited emails of questionable 
taste to two or three asso- 
ciates may have violated flie" 
letter of the firm’s email pol- 
icy. but at no time have I en- 
gaged in sexual harassment 
or the fostering of a hostile 
working environment." he 
said. 

Mr Eberling's dismissal 
follows a successful Wall 
Street career. He was named 
runner-up in the 1597 institu- 
tional Investor magazine sur- 
vey of analysts. 

Wall Street has also faced 
allegations of racism.; Last 
year, two black employees 
sued Morgan Stanley Dean 
Witter, claiming they had 
failed to win promotions be- 
cause they complained about 
the distribution of email mes- 
sages containing racist jokes. 
The firm settled that suit 
without admitting or denying 
wrongdoing. 


IIS mutual in 
European 
pension drive 


Ian King 


V ANGUARD, the second 
largest mutual fund 
management group in 
the US, yesterday launched 
its first assault on the Euro- 
pean market 

The group, which has $360 
billion (£215 billion) under 
management — making it 
second only to Fidelity Invest- 
ments in the US — is target- 
ing the British. Dutch and 
Belgian markets. 

It will concentrate on the 
fiercely competitive institu- 
tional pension fund market 
where, in Britain, the so- 
called ’big four 1 — Gartmore. 
Schraders. PDFM and Mer- 
cury Asset Management — 
have recently come under fire 
for poor performance. 

Vanguard is mutually 
owned and ploughs its profits 
back into the business. It is 
launching in Europe now to 
cash in on the expected boom 
in pensions provision over 
the next two decades. 

Unlike the US and Britain, 
private pension provision in 
the rest of Europe is poor, but 
the market — boosted by an 
increasing pensioner popula- 


tion and a foiling working 
population — is expected to 
rise rapidly in coming years 
as governments struggle to 
meet the pensions bill. 

The move comes as a host 
of heavyweight US fund man- 
agers, led by Fidelity, have 
tried to steamroller their way 
into the British fund manage- 
ment sector. 

The process accelerated last 
autumn when Merrill Lynch 
— which took over stock- 
broker Smith New Court in 
1995 and is now reckoned to' 
trade one in every four shares 
on London's stock market — 
bought Mercury Asset 
Management. 

Goldman Sachs is also ag- 
gressively expanding on the 
asset management side of the 
business. Unlike most institu- 
tional pension fund manag- 
ers. which have an “active” 
style — where fund managers 
select stocks to invest in — - 
Vanguard has become famous 
in the US for running 
"tracker" funds which follow 
a particular stock index. It 
now has an estimated two- 
thirds share of the market 
there. The popularity of such 
funds has soared In the- cur- 
rent bull market. 
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Ask The Butler 

looks the answer 


Tony Palsy 



I ARTIN pipe and 
Toay McCoy ^ 

very few failures 

at the Chelte nham 

'Sr^ DU,< ? eortlK ®- Ask 
Hw Butler, should pick up a 
, juice prase today at w 

^ndS r nI elegraBh Novl « 
‘“^capGhase. 

appeared not 
to stay when a well-beaten 
tourth in the sS£S 

ap P rect ate the 
dn® in distance to the two- 

mil ® trip over 
which he ran Super Coin 

February. 1 Cheps,ow i" 
Pipe's runner may well 
have got up that day if he had 
been asked for his effort ear- 
uerand Super Coin went on 
to frank the form at Chelten- 
hamwhen winning the com- 
petitive Mildmay Of Flete off 


a handicap mark of 136. That 

performance makes Ask The 

5“«er <3.05Tas i 0 w 

£s?h H th' s pu t available at 3 I 

Kted h ft e ff Tote ' loolt wel1 

raated off a ratine of 130 

JJ* should confirm War- 
wick form in February with 
SjDwite wiia* the Curly 

treated Tom Brodie comes 
® fatale worried about 
Sfo^ D '^ mg of tbetr horses. 
ClMrlie Brooks' pair, Hota 
Warrior and Shekels, may 
prove bigger dangers. 

- Morale Forte (3.35) fin- 
uibed third in the Mildmay Of 
Flete, the latest in a series of 
good displays in competitive 
contests this term. Usually it 
pays to be wary of horses 
switching from fences to hur- 
dles but James Adams's fast- 
ground performer did it 
succesfully last year and is 
well handicapped on hi-s form 
over the bigger obstacles. 


Belmont and Run out of National 


B elmont king and 

Time For A Run, both 
25-1 shots for Saturday's 
Martell Grand National, 
will miss the race, writes 
TonyPaley. 

Trainer Paul Nlcholls 
said: “We schooled Bel- 
mont King over fences this 
mor nin g and he Jumped 
fine but then sustained an 
overreach on his off foreleg 
whilst cantering 

afterwards.” 

The Shepton Mallet 
trainer fears the injury 
could also rule the gelding 
out of attempting a repeat 
success in the Scottish 
National but is hoping he 
will be able to line up for 


tfae Whitbread Gold Cup 
next month. 

Time For A Run, Ire- 
land's leading hope, will 
wait for the Irish Grand 
National at Fairyhouse on 
Easter Monday reported 
trainer Edward O’Grady, 
who said: **1 am happy be is 
fit enough but he is not 
perky enough to go to 
Ain tree.” 

The ground at Ain tree is 
coming right for the horses 
who like a bit of cut. Assis- 
tant clerk of the course Ian 
Renton said: “The forecast 
is for rain tomorrow and 
the going will certainly be 
on the soft side for the start 
of the meeting.” 


The 8-1 on offer with .Lad- 
brokes and the Tote this 
morning looks a fair price. 

Once again there has been a 
patchy response from the 
bookmakers to <•>»» Showca s e 
race of the day with Hill's and 
Coral failing to price up the 
Fairview Novice Chase. 

To be fair this is a contest 
most sensible punters should 
give a wide berth to. Perry- 
man (2.30). who has run bet- 
ter than his form figures sug- 
gest this season, is a tentative 
choice but it would be no sur- 
prise to see Ebullient Equin- 
ame run much better If the 
breathing problems that have 
plagued him have been sorted 
out. 

Pregnant mar es can some- 
times show significantly im- 
proved form but the Jockey 
Club yesterday disappointed 
those who have suggested 
that punters should be in- 
formed when a ra cemare is In 
foal. The call came from 
James Beth ell, trainer of last 
Saturdays Worthington Lin- 
coln winner Hunters Of 
Brora, who was echoing a 
request first made last sum- 
mer by Market Hasen-hased 
trainer Michael Chapman. 

Chap man , speaking yester- 
day. said: “I would like to 
know if a mare Is in foal as 1 
think there would be im- 
provement" His plea was 
also supported by William 
Hill spokesman David Hood, 
who rightly pointed out: "All 
information is of benefit and 
people can choose to regard it 
or disregard it as they like.” 

However, Jockey Club pub- 
lic relations officer John 
Maxse said: "In this particu- 
lar case we have not had a lot 
of demand for it and rm not 
sure it would be universally 
welcomed.” 


Folkestone runners and riders 


TONYPALEY 


TOP FORM 


2 10 Secret Haven 

2.40 DMuMbe-P DMieftBss-P 

3.15 Double Bizndy Double Brandy 

3.45 Stan Fronrtfoe East Stain Fromtbe East 

4 20 Trinity Reef ttMtyResf 

4.55 Staves Brow Carttam 

5.25 Hg ww po l f P rin ce ss Bank On Him 

Right -handed, indubtng Ireck of lm3f wflti 25 fl nm-fti. Straight 6f 
Going: Good. * Denotes talkers 
Draw: High numbers (avowed n sprints. 

Loug distance b a ra ttan: Statoyork (2.40) & Smalt Guest (4-551 0 
Shan. Nottingham. 189 mies. 

Sewn day wfemenc None. - - - 

Bartered or visored first Ane None. 
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igrUaa % Lerta 
IB 66 209 +TL91 
16 112 143 -1874 
15 98 153 -+24.150 
14 120 117 -1152 
11 84 111 -4U9 
9 25 36 +25S1 
9 SO 18 -2483 


Trann 


IS tee % MS 



14 111 128 -2171 
TO 33 303 *5.13 
31 123 -4088 
36 258 -+38.74 
31 108 -4057 
242581 +2088 
42 U3 -1675 
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For the high jump . . . Tony McCoy parts company from Colonel Blazer at the final fence 
in yesterday's opening novice chase at Sandown photograph-, juuan hebbept/allspopt 


Ascot (N.H.) Jackpot card 


TONYPALEY 


TOP FORM 


2-00 

Z30 

3.06 

3.35 

4.10 

4.45 

5.20 


Baoatan 

Pa nyi aan 

Ask tt»e Batter (tap) 
Mannaie Rxts (nil) 
S ta ted Qm 
Rdnctack 
gfater S « rt m ritefa 


Benatom (uep) 
Krtyttac 
Ask The Bite 
House Of Oman 
Supreme Chans 
Great Gorin 


Testhfl. right-handed triangtar come of iXm nih 240yds run-ta 
mosQy ixML SUK tences. 

Going: Good, Good to Hrm in Places. * Denotes Mttei 
Lone dbtapea liurertrs: Chavafler Bayard (2JC8 & Mcmate Forte 
(3.35) j Adam, Bontefs, 365 milos: Tom Bradto (105) J Johnson, 


Oowty Durian, 278 mflas; Enctrts Dertn p.35) Ms M Rmeiey. 
Chneland. 257 rnOeK OutxaH Crassetl (2JlfS Triona-s Hope (3.0^ E 
Calm. N Yorte. 246 mBes: House ot Drawns (3J^ G Moore, N 


Chmtand. 257 mUes: Outws Crassetl 


Yorks. 243 miles. 

>ii —i dav m I i ww t Mom. 

Bartered first fime: 2J0 Qfs Harbour 4.10 Batons*, nsvat 
None. 

in brackets alter horse's name denote days since tost oudnfl. 
F. 
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Boxing 


Warren planning 
to take King in 
legal round two 


John Duncan 


H enry vra knew a 

thing or two about 
problems with part- 
nerships. And from the 
Tudor king’s Former huntr- 
ing lodge in Essex where 
Frank Warrennow lives, 
the boxing promoter yester- 
day held court about the 
break-up of his profes- 
sional marriage to Don 
King. Someone’s head will 
roll, said Warren, and it 
would not be his. 

Warren is furious that 
King, with whom he signed 
a three-year partnership in 
September 1994, is putting 
it about that Warren is fin- 
ished, that a court ruling 
last week means that King 
now owns half Warren’s 
promotion empire and that 
he may go bankrupt be- 
cause of it. All rubbish, 
says Warren. 

“Don King once told me 
that, if you’re in trouble, 
spread confusion, because 
out of confusion you'll get 
something.” said Warren 
yesterday, “and that is 
what he is trying to do.” 
Warren says the major 
part of the deal was that 
King would help get Naseem 
Haxned exposure In the 
United States but this never 
happened and King pre- 
ferred to see his own boxers 
on prime slots on the Show- 
time network for which he 
controls the budget. 

The pair will be back in 
court to fight that one out 
later this month. If Warren 
wins, then last week's legal 
ruling would be irrelevant 
as the original contract 
would be null and void. 


Catterick 



Warren . . . fighting mad 

Warren will also c laim in 
court that a handwritten 
note on the contract, ex- 
tending their deal by three 
years from September 1997. 
was added fraudulently by 
King, who HtvnitMa this. 

The Englishman is also 
demanding that King reveal 
financial details of his busi- 
ness to prove Warren was 
being properly recom- 
pensed by King for business 
done on his behalf. 

“We have given them 
everything, bank state- 
ments. the lot,” said War- 
ren- “Now they must do the 
same.*’ Correspondence be- 
tween the two over the past 
three years amounts to 
40,000 pages, according to 
Warren, and it is estimated 
legal costs of the falling out 
will nudge £2 million. 

• Warren and his fellow 
promoter Frank Maloney 
have both ruled out pre- 
senting women's fights. 
Maloney said yesterday: 
“There are a lot of thing s I 
wonld do for a million 
pounds but I would not pro- 
mote women's boxing.” 
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Premiership 


Wimbledon 0 Newcastle United 0 


The Guardian Wednesday April il9Sg :: ' 


No escape from the tribulations 


Paul Wi 


W IMBLE DOS and 
Newcastle played 
out a grim, goal- 
less draw last 
night which satisfied no one, 
least of ah the 15,000 crowd. 




egat ion -threatened sides 
would have taken them half 
way to salvation. But neither 
deserved to triumph sod both 
are left looking nervously 
over their shoulders. 

Newcastle have now won 
only twice in 19 games. Wim- 
bledon. although beaten four 
times m their previous five 
games and still haunted by 
their unfortunate 2-0 defeat 
at Manchester United, at least 
know what is required in 
their final games. They are 
well apprenticed to fight 
against relegation. 

Newcastle made six 
changes after their 2-1 defeat 
at Southampton with John 
Barnes. Robert Lee and Keith 
Gillespie out. Gary Speed and 
Philippe Albert returned but 
their side, seeking a first win 
at Wimbledon in 10 attempts, 
was largely anonymous. 

Both teams started the 
match on 33 points, only four 
ahead of Barnsley. Before the 
match Wimbledon's manager 
Joe Kinnear said two more 
wins from remaining' nine fix- 
tures. and a total 41 points, 
would be enough. Last season 
Sunderland thought that 40 
would be enough. They were 
wrong. 

Wimbledon seemed diffident 
about going for three anti-rele- 
gation points here, although in 
the seventh minute Carl Lea- 
bum had a strong header well 
saved by Shay Given. 

The former Charlton striker 
Leabum was contained with 
some comfort for the remain- 
der of the first half in which 
midfield player Michael 
Hughes looked a more danger- 
ous Wimbledon option. 

In the 36th minute a dip- 
ping. his left-foot shot from 25 
yards bringing the best out of 
Given, the goalkeeper diving 
to his right to tip the shot 




Fnll tilt against relegation „ . . Wimbledon's Carl Leabum, right, and Steve Watson sprint for supremacy at Selhurst Park last night 


d55,6PHIL COLE 


over. Another midfielder, 
Neal Ardley, shot wide of the 
right post a few minutes later. 

Newcastle were also with- 
out the midfield drive of Eng- 
land's David Batty, who was 
serving the second game of 
his suspension. In an effort to 


bring more urgency to their 
game they introduced the for- 
mer Wimbledon full-back 
Warren Barton in an attack- 
ing midfield role 10 minutes 
into the second half. 

Wimbledon, struggled for 
coherent movement and mid- 


way through the second half 
almost conceded a soft goal. 

A weak back pass from 
Hughes did not have enough 
weight to reach the goal- 
keeper. and first Barton, then 
Alan Shearer went close to 
converting the half-chance. 


Newcastle almost caught 
out Wimbledon with a swift 
conn ter -attack 10 minutes 
from tune. Shearer swept the 
hall out to Temuri Ketsbaia 
on the left outsprinted the de- 
fence but sent his cross -cum- 
shot across the face of goal 


with not a colleague in sight. 

wlmbiMtoni 14-4-2): Sullivan; 

Cunningham. Parry. BlacSamll. Kimble: 
Ardley. M Hughes. Roberta. Eerie: Gayle. 
Leabum. 

Newcastle United: (4-4-2): Given; 
Watson. Poaoock. Albeit Poore*; Grtttln. 
Hamilton, Dabizas. Saaed: Ketsbaia. 
Shearer. 

llaCeraaa N Barry ^Scunthorpe) 



allacner 



George Caidkiit 


T HE most traumatic 
few days of Barns- 
ley’s increasingly in- 
tense Premiership 
experience took another 
heart-wrenching turn for 
the worse at Ewood Park 
last night, as a late go al by 
the Blackburn ‘ substitute 
Kevin Gallacher con- 
demned the. visitors to a 
second consecutive, barely 
warranted defeat. 

Picking up Jeff Kenua’s 
86th-xninute through ball 
on the edge of the penalty 
area, Gallacher simulta- 
neously swivelled, stum- 
bled and shot into the bot- 
tom-left corner to lift Roy 
Hodgson’s side into fourth 
place in the table. Coming 
18 minutes after Georgi 
Hristov’s reply to Martin 
Dahlin's early strike, it rep- 
resented brutally tough 
luck fror Barnsley. 

A return to winning hab- 
its had become even more , 
paramount for Danny Wil- 1 
son’s side, what with the 
threat of PA censure added 
to the list of mountainous 
obstacles facing relegation- 
threatened Barnsley 
following the weekend’s 
unwanted case of audience 
participation at OakwelL 
That need was partially 
reflected in the team-sheet 
although the return from 
injury of Ashley Ward was 
balanced by the absence of 
Jan Aage pjortoft In place 
of Matty .Appleby, Darren 
Sheridan and Clint Mar- 
celle, came Georgi Hristov, 
Jovo Bosandc and Adrian 
Moses. 

For Blackburn, victory 
was also important given 
that their hopes of qualify- 
ing for a Uefa Cup berth 


t rf**?* 


had taken a hefty battering. -*t 
by a recent enforced spefi. .' r M 
of inactivity preceded 1 iy it 
depressing sequence of. one- 
win in the six league. : v. 
games. Nevertheless, Gal- , 
lachet found himself warm- . 
tag the bench despite com- / 
plettag bis suspension. ;/ 

And, at least early on -7;; 
appeared to be a good thing 
too. as it was the player he 
wonZd undoubtedly have 
replaced who * opened ’ the. , . . 
scoring with a sublime goal ••• 
after barely seven mt uotes. 

Dahlin and Chris Sutter 
embarked on a series of 
neat, one- touch passes that 
ul timately saw the Swedish - : 
striker alone in the area, ex- 
cept that is for Dave Watson, 
the Barnsley goalkeeper. - 
Hits presence was soon ne- • 
gated by a wistful flick of 
the ball and In the same 
movement. Dab Lin side- ^ . 
stepped his floundering op- - 
ponent and walked the ball 
into an empty net 
As many unsuspecting 
teams have recently discov- 
ered. however, a wounded 
Barnsley is a dangerous 


The equaliser came in the 
67th minute, perhaps linked 
to the departure of Tim 
Flowers who had injured his : 
knee attempt in g to punch 
Hear a cross. Within three 
minutes of Alan Fettis’s . 
arrival. Barnsley had dra w n 
level, courtesy of a searing 
long ball by POck}* Eaden. 
and a sure-fire finish be-_ 
tween the keeper's legs by 
Hristov. 

Blackburn Rowers (4-4-2): Flowers 
(Fouls. 04m In): Kenna. Honchoz. Hendry. 
Wilcox; Ripley (Dud. 62). Sherwood. 
MeK Inlay. FI Reran; DaMln (GonacAer 73).- 
Swtton. 

Bamotoy (3-5-2 ); Watson: Morgan. 
Moses. Jones (Liddell, 89); Eaden. 
Bosandc. Bulloch (Marcello. 57: Sheridan. 
84)). Reataom. Barnard: Want. Morgan. 
Rafarra M Rood (BlmUngnaml. 


Barnsley and 
Everton to 
avoid invasion 
penalties 


Martin Thorpe 


B ARNSLEY and Everton 
are unlikely to have 
points deducted if found 
guilty of Football Association 
charges laid yesterday after 
weekend pitch invasions in 
which fans tried to attack 
referees. 

As these are first offences 
the two relegation-threatened 
clubs face a range of punish- 
ments including heavy fines, 
suspended points deductions, 
ground closure or playing be- 
hind closed doors. 

At Oakwell, during Barns- 
ley’s 3-2 deTeat by Liverpool, 
the referee Gary Willard took 
cover in the dressing-room 
for five minutes after home 
fans , incensed by two red 
cards, tried to attack him. 
One was stopped only by a 
rugby tackle from Jan Aage 
FJortoft. 

Further distasteful scenes 
followed the last-minute dis- 
missal of a third Barnsley 
player, with Paul Ince wres- 
tling another supporter to the 
ground. 

In a less publicised incident 
at Goodison Park an Everton 
supporter made for the refer- 
ee Neale Barry after he 
awarded Aston Villa a penal- 
ty in their 4-1 win. 

The FA announced that 
both dubs have been charged 
with failing to control specta- 
tors under the provisions of 
FA Rule 24, which bolds clubs 
responsible for the conduct of 
their spectators and any en- 
croachment on pitch areas. 
They have 14 days to respond 
and indicate whether they 
require a personal hearing. 

It is difficult to see what 
clubs can do to stop such inci- 
dents. The return of perimeter 
fences has been ruled out for 
now and the only other 
answers appear to be to in- 
crease the number of stewards 
ringing the pitch or to reintro- 
duce more police officers. 

Everton ’s secretary 
Michael Dunford acknowl- 
edged the problem yesterday. 
“'The dub will reply giving 
our version of events," he 
said, "and I am confident that 
the FA will be satisfied that- 
the precautions we took and 
are talong are adequate. ’’ 
Barnsley have imposed In- 
definite bans on those fans ar- 
rested on Saturday. 


Kelly and Banks 
boycott awards 
dinner over ban 
on women 


John Duncan 

THE sports minister Tony 
I Banks and the Football 
Association chief executive 
Graham Kelly are to boy- 
cott Sunday’s Professional 
Footballers’ Association 
awards dinner because 
women are not allowed to 
attend. 

Rachel Anderson, a Fife 
registered agent, was in- 
vited to the dinner by West 
Ham's Julian Dicks, one of 
her clients. Dicks wrote to 
the PFA two months ago 
saying that be wanted her 
to come as his guest. “They 
just wrote back and said 
no,” said Anderson 
yesterday. 

Anderson was invited to 
last year’s dinner but was 
refused entry. When she 
was turned away Kelly 
walked out in protest. 

“It goes- against the cur- 
rent trend of promoting 
women in football," said an 
FA spokeswoman. “We 
have Vicki Oyston who is 
chairman at Blackpool and 
Pat Smith who is our dep- 
uty chief executive. The 
PFA’s attitude seems to be 
antiquated." 

But the PFA's Brendon 
Batson defended their 
refusal. “We are not being 
disrespectful to women at 
all," he said, "it's a private 
function. Since 1974 it has 
been an all-male do because 
it’s about professional foot- 
ball and we don't have any 
female members. 

“She is giving the impres- 
sion that because she is a 
Fife agent she should some- 
how be invited but that is 
not the case." 

Banks never attends 
events from which women 
are excluded, a spokesman 
said. “He would find it very 
difficult to go when he sup- 
ports Government policies 
which are pursuing im- 
provements in access for all 
groups of society,” said the 
spokesman. 

“I didn't want to make a 
big deal about it," said An- 
derson. “But it’s an impor- 
tant issue from a profes- 
sional point of view 
because one has to ask 
where it stops. Where else 
will they fry to exclude 
women?" 



Looking for a scoring opportunity? 

®SOULMATES® 

in 7/jfGuide on Saturday 


Paddy Agnew finds a friend of Gianluca Vialli who hopes Chelsea lose tomorrow |Q ^ klddZG tsl l(S 

Rossi plays down Vicenza blues over Ajax move 


O N PAPER it looks easy 
for Chelsea. The Lon- 
don club's opponents 
in tomorrow night's Cup Win- 
ners' Cup semi-final are Vi- 
cenza, a provincial club who 
habitually struggle for breath 
in the rarefied air Of Serie A 
All the indicators suggest 
that Vicenza are in deep trou- 
ble. Eleventh in Serie A and 
four points above the relega- 
tion zone, they have lost 10 
and won only three league 
games since December 7. 
There is also some uncer- 
tainty about their future after 
their UK-based majority 
shareholders, ENIC (English 
National Investment Com- 
pany). postponed a proposed : 
Stock Exchange flotation to 
an as yet unfixed date. Fur- 
thermore, their coach I 
Francesco Guidolin is alleg- 
edly ready to sign for their 
neighbours Udinese for next ! 
season. 

Nor do the gods appear to be 
smiling on Vicenza. On Satur- 1 
day they battled Internation- 
ale bravely in Milan, only to i 
lose 2-1 to a controversial 95th- 1 


Results 


Football 

UEFA CUP 

SemMinal, first leg 

boar Wta> ID £ Spartan Wo a m n i (0) 1 

Zamorano 45 Alewoiev 48 

arenas m 


Btachbm (0 2 

Dahlin 8 
Gallactojr 87 


Bator IQ) » 
Hristov S7 
24.17V 


NATIONWIDE LEAGUE 
Second Division 


Bflstcl Ctty (0) 2 
Goodndgn S> 
Roberts 54 


Wreodbare (0} 0 ( 0 ) 0 

5.421 

Third Division 

Darikmon f 7) 3 Stamrabonr (i) I 
Shun 35^5 Scott 42 

Blleon 83 1.316 

BM VAIIXHAIA, COMFEnBNBb Dover 1 
Hansford 1; Leek Tn 0 Kettering 4. Siougn 

1 GeWQItaad 0; Tenora o Cheltenham (fc 
Woking 5 Sw»maga 3: Yeovil o SoutSuxet 
0 

UN1BOHD LBAflUBi IV— ler PMDm 

Charley i RaddHfe Bor i; Marine Q Hyde 
UW Z Runcorn 1 Cutoaley i; Sperniyrnoor 

2 Attnneham I. 

HYMAN LEAQUBi Ptamtor DMton 
Horsham Wood 2 Enfield 1, Chesham D 
Baamoteaka l. 

SCRBWnX DDBCr LHUUJR. Pi— tar 
phria loi u Bridgwater Tn D Tiverton Tn 3: 
Odd Down 1 Colne Tn 3; Chart Tn 0 Bam. 
staple Tn 0. 

BOUTINS LEAfUIH CUR S— Kfbutoi 
Btackfxm 2 Rotherham 3. 

AVON INSURANCE COMBINATION! 
BM BMston Crystal Palace 3 Oxford 
Uid a uniwoB 2 Watford D: Swindon 1 0PR 
Q. P oa tp ona di west Ham v Arsenal. 

BA WOMEN'S PREMIER LWAOUBi 
Nodoart Ofrialow: Poo t u anodi Uvorfinoi 
v Tranroera Rvtjl 

BUTCH CUP. O uart wr-anoh Heerenveerr 

3 F ort un e Sinartl 0. 


Rugby Union 


minute penalty procured and 
converted by Ronaldo. On top 
of that, two of the club’s most 
talented players, the strikers 
Arturo Di Napoli and Marcelo 
Otero, are ruled out of tomor- 
row’s game by injuries. 

Vicenza have spent only 
four of the past 20 seasons in 
Serie A but they have earned 
themselves a solid reputation 
as a nursery for talent For a 
certain generation of Italians, 
Vicenza will be forever 
blessed for producing the 1983 
World Cup hero Paolo Rossi; 
in more recent times Roberto 
Baggio started his career 
there. 

Rossi's success at Vicenza 
marked his life. Although he 
comes from Prato on the 
other side of the country, he 
now lives in Vicenza, where 
he is a director in a highly 
successful property develop- 
ment company. These days 
the man who scored six goals 
in the final three games when 
Italy won the World Cup in 
Spain continues to follow Vi- 
cenza with interest 

"l agree with you, on paper 


(Gar) 6-3, 6-3, N Ywntot (Frl tn M Alefan- 
dra Venn (Ven) 6-4, 6-1; R Drag oinir 
(Horn) M S Tested (Fr) 6-3. 6-3; M S— 
(3PI bt A Huber (Gar) 7-5. 7-8: A Rb » at trt 
A Sup (yams (Japan) 2-B. 7-6, 8-4; L Rap- 
naond (US) bt Shk-Tlng Wang (Toll 6-1. 
4-6. 8-i; C Itonariu (US) bt C Rubin (US) 
6-4. 8-4; L NoNaO (U3| M J CaprteU (US) 
8-7. 8-4. 8-4; S KMagn (CD bt J Kruger 
ISA) 7-8. 6-2; M Qrqbonki (Pol) bt T 
Tanasugam (Thai) 5-7. 6-4. 6-4; V Bum 
R aaw wa ISp) w M Antonia Sanchez Lor- 
enzo (Sp) 6-4. 2-6 6-4; A BBtor (US) b» B 
Scneu (Aui) 8-3. 2-6. 6-4: N Smrnatn 
(Japan) H Y Basukj (Indo) 6-1. 1-6. 6-1; B 
S t l— i MtCnBii (Noth) bt O Bnrabans- 
cnuwva 1 8 e>») 6-J. 7-6; B Brand* (II) u A 
G SWot [Ft) 8-3. 1-6. 6-4; B Farina 111) MO 
Luglna (Ukr) 5-1 ret A Okn (Gar) bt C 
Crtatoa (Rom) 7-5. 6-2; M d* B a wd ! (SA) 
H O CAladKova Id) 5-0 rot Saratd 
round: M Gnbw nfci (Pal) bt C Martinez 
(Spl 7-5. 6-2. 

Bowls 

HWi ALL DM LAND NIDOOfl CHAM- 
PIONSHIPS (Melted Mowbray): Trinfen 
at* Itoatoi W o l t t ngham (P Tsfoot) bt 
Newcastle (M Bennett) 20-9. DarchMw 
(A Thfityl bt WhlteknlgMa (K Nash) 22-6; 
Tn foa iwMuu (J WkHta m) bt Mote Pk (C 
Hall) 24- 2ft Wamnndhwn. Da* (R Hay- 
OOfii bl Oty o( Ely (A Ware) 12-10. “i 
Ra a ta : Da rfkMto r bt NotUngham U-13 
(alter extra end); Talmdaldaa a Wu. 
mondham Dell 17-13. 

WATERLOO SPRING HANDICAP] 

7 ,n n "*«l xxtnnnr* D Thorpe (War- 

tlnBlonj; P Lee (Warrtngion); c Morrlaon 
(Sale); A Lancastto (Shaw CJough), J 
Cleary IWWnee); B Wetaby (Warrington). 


Chess 


HAMPBTEAD ORANMASraitS ILon- 
ton): Ruud BfoU toadwm N McDonald 


CUIB MATCH> Newport G5 Royal Navy 
23. 

UNDER-18 WreRNATlOKAU EnflUan 
Schools 56 Scottish Schools 5- 

Tennls 

FAMILY C«CU CUP (Hinon Head); 
Wrst wndi I S^irlaa (Rom] bt M ELtbef | 


OL' R BumoB (US) 6: E Qrtvtu (On Sk E 
Gul lateen (Nor) 5: A Ounnlngnn 4X. 

Hockey 

NATIONAL LIAOUE PLAY-OPPSs 
Nanlaed draw (following Harieahxi ap- 
peal; Milton Keynes, April 3-6): Grain At 
Essksta; f^arfioraugh T; Robinsons, 
droap B: Harbome; Norton. Oxford 
Haerto (Group wlrmera quality) 

Ice Hockey 

mu Boston 4 Colorado 1: NY Rangers t 
Tampa Bay 3; Toronto 2 Las Angete 3; Sr 
Laids 6 5on Josa & Edmonton 3 Calgary 1, 

Sailing 

WHITBREAD ROUND THE WORLD 
RACBl * Mt> le«: 1, Silk Gut (GB) 14dfiys 
19hr 55 min OBsoc; % EF Language (®we) 
14J1-.13.1T; 3, Swedish Match (Swe) 
14.23:42. 13: a, mnavaUon Kvoenwr iNori 
16.07*0.07. 5. Marti Cup (Mon) 15.1137.S9: 
6 l CfortMe Racing (US) 15.1330,12; 7. To- 
shiba (US) 15. 19:4105. 9. BmMtSunargy 
(Noth) 16.08-4135: 9. EF Education (Swe) 
16.10:40 30. 


Chelsea look stronger,” he 
said yesterday, "but Vicenza 
are not a baa team. They’ve 
had their problems in tha 
league this year but in the 
cup they’ve always done weDL 

"Maybe they don't have big 
names but they're hard to 
play against they’re well or- 
ganised, they're aggressive 
and base everything on the 
collective . . . 

“People say that they have 
based everything around 



Rossi . . . hero of 1982 


Squash 

BRITISH Opn | Lambs Club. London): 
Aft* Group P l nMj. Mom Owar-4dr H 
IMif (Surrey) lit R Robinson (YorVs) 8-2. 
8-ra S-1. 10-0. Ovar-SO> S Sfcr m 
(Kant) M B Cook (Aus) 9-7. 9-3. 8-1 . Ora- 
55: M KfaoBta (Morsay) bt P [Orton (Sus- 
tw) 8-6. 9-8. 8-3. Ora-«Oi J Lyon 
(Essex) b( J Cox (Harefort) 0-3. 0-1. 0-1. 
W om en 0»ar-48s S Wraoda (Baas) bt M 
North (Surrey) 10-6. 10-0. 9-5. 

MWS WORLD RANKMOSi 1. P Ntoot 
(Scot); 2. J Khan (Pato: 3. J Powar (Can): 4. 
R Eyies (Ausr. 5. A BaraOa (Egyptr. 8. A 
Qenigh (Wain): 7. S Parte (Eng); a 0 Har- 
ris (Eng); 9. A Hill (Aual: 10. C Walker 
(&ig). 


Fixtures 


(7 JO untass stated) 

Football 

HHOPEAH CWh to uHto b, tint tog 

Juwentua v AS Monaco (7.46): Real Madrid 
» Borus&la Dortmund (7.45). 
KArmnnDE UMOa Saeowd oh- 
W n w Moron Poraat v Shah Utd (7.45); OPR 
v Wolvarhampton (7.45). 

BOX’S SCOTTISH LEAQUB Prrator 
W ria tom Rangers v HUmmian (7.45). 
UVUBOMD LEADUB Premlw DMo l nm 
Bishop Auckland v Aiiraton Tn: Boston Utd 
v FrtcWoy: Wlnstord Utd v Leign RMl. Hrat 
Dh lrian : Bradtort PA v WWtfoy Boy; 
Farefoy Cattle v Bel per Tn. di jmw 
Cop: SacnMktoA aecaad Iasi' Qahn- 
bortMjgh Trln V Blyth Spartaos. 

RVMAN UAOUb Pint DMAw Croy- 
don v Blllortcay Tn. 

DR MAHnMS LEACURi MUttand Dhr- 
fofont RC Warwick w Orantfum To. South- 
•m Dhrtaiwu Newport AFC a FI eel Tn, 
WaMrtoort lte v Cl rcnceatcr Tn. 

H-W CQMTtt LNAOin, Hrat Mw> 
foiont Moaafsy « lOdagrova AHi; to Hatona 
Tn v Prescot Cables: flameboRom uuj v 
Salford C. 

ARNOTT IH8URANCB NORTHERN 
UHOUISi Pint DMriw Durham C v 
Normal lerton; Ja m* Roofmg u Bsdllng. 
ton Ta r. 

NORHBraw COUMTIwa wftw r i mum 
P remtor Dtwtoto m Hal lam v Donaby Utd. 
gCWBNWX PmeCT LBAOURi Prrator 
DMaioot Chippenham Tn v Taunton Tit: 
Mangotsflofo Luo v Errors: Tortimnon v 
Btoatoro 

POimitt LEMUR, Pwto HvWM 

Birmingham v Tranmore (7.15). PM Whr- 
tofom SoAon v Man Clfy (7.0C Ctnmniry v 
Ffort Vale (7XB HuddersOeW v WoU Brom 
(7JB: MUdtosbrough v Lw c aatcr (7.0): 
Wohmrtamtjtan * Grtmoby (7,0). Sooond 
Dfofofan Sarnatay v York (7.0« Rochdale 
v Unroin (7.0). Shrewsbury * Wrexham 
(74); Stockport * Burnley (7.0). THnl Dt*. 

Hull r Scunthorpe (7j)^Waball y 
Bury (7 40. 

AVON INSURANCE COMBINATION: 
fw MtU» Chariton * WunMeoon 
(2-0): Urton v Southampton (2.0). 



their cup campaign but that’s 
not so. It’s simply that this 
year there haven’t been many 
good sides in the cup. There's 
no doubt that Serie A is much 
tougher than the Cup Win- 
ners' Cup, this season at 
least." 

Rossi admits that he will be 
supporting Vicenza tomorrow 
night even if his loyalties are 
divided because of his friend- 
ship with the Chelsea player- 
manager Gianluca ViailL “If 
he’s a good coach," Rossi 
smiled, "Gianluca won't pick 
himself." 

Guidolin has said he would 
gladly swap Cup Winners' Cup 
success for Serie A survival, 
notwithstanding the £23 mil- 
lion so Ear generated by Vicen- 
za’s cup run. In the long term 
prosperity is guaranteed by 
remaining among Italy's elite. 
In the short term, however, 
Chelsea mig h t well be in for an 
old-fashioned scrap. 

• Chelsea’s 2,000 or so travel- 
ling supporters will be met by 
up to 1,500 police. A 24-hour 
ban on the sale of alcohol will 
begin at midnight tonight 


LEAGUE OF WALES* Stow Vale v Barry 
Tn: Cwmbran v inter Caue-Tol. 

Rugby Union 

NORTH MIDLANDS CHAMWONSlUpt 

Shropshire v Wares S HeralOi-d 
(Shrews Du ry) 

Rugby League 

All lANCSr Halifax v SfWffloW; HunaMt v 
Wigan; St Helens * Sattord. 


Basketball 


BJOWraB LEAOUEi Manchaatar « 
Sheffield 


Cricket 

■BCOND ONE-DAY UfTHRMATIOMAL 

(Barttsdos): Warn indies v England (Z3SJ. 

Hockey 

WOMIBM RBPREBBfTATIVEi Errand 
v Slough Lades (830, Milton Keynes). 

B ne British chan an ge ax ma World lim- 
•araliy Crass-Country ChamMonaMPS at 
Wlgmona Vafley Park. Luton, on Saturday 
Ml bo Waadod by Uz TalOat (Do Afomftjrd 
Badlwdl and Wcky Si alar (Blrmiogham). 
Both were members of me Brttteb team 
that look brr.nze medals in the recant 
world cfiamptonships in Marrakech. 

Matang uf ■ strong women's sqvfod ora 
Lovgftoorough'B Tara KrzywIeU, who won 
the Brfdah unlversItUB title at Oxford lost 
rmnth, and Mara Myers (Wesunlnuar) 
who narrowly rmssefl selection tor the Mo- 
rocco races. 

The men's Briiteh UnlvaraJdae cham- 
pion Phil Mowbray (Strathclyde) boutan 
the choflanga against more than 40 other 
countries competing at Luton. 

• FOOTBALL'S world governing body Fl la 
has scrapped the extraordinary meeting at 
the executive committee called for n«xt 
week to dtocuss foe position of fts general 
secretary Sepp Blatter. 

The FHa presldoffi Joao Havel ange saM 
the meeting ms now unnecesaary given 
Blaiter's decision to ratlnauteti some m hla 
day-kKUy reaponsUlltlM because he to 
running tor toe praakleMy. 

The eattetliallen wfll probably anger 
European reprasonwives who are al- 
ready upset at what (hay see aa an abuse 
c< power by Havdange and Blaner. Tha 
preekfent Lennart Johansson, who to 
a*® ■ candidate to repuce HeveUnga. 
wants Blatter to qull cum plainly as gen- 
eral secretory for me aunuion ttt the 
campaign. 

yreaut na toon, le n Tehran tor 
Si- 1 *?®!,®!? 1 ® 3 Wterday In another 
relodons. Iran’s left 
Tu ®* <Sfl T tar t»e Untied Stotea, 
l r * HI compete In an IntemOToS 
corepedlion. a sports ofnctel aaU. 


Russel Thomas 

G eorgi kinbxadzb 

paved the way for a 
Dutch fixture with Ajax 
yesterday as Manchester City 
prepared for at least £5.5 mil- 
lion to help their reconstruc- 
tion whatever their status 
nextseason. 

The Georgia midfielder, 
clearly out of Joe Royle's 
plans in their relegation fight 
flew briefly away from Maine 
Road problems for talks with 
Ajax representatives after the 
four-times European champi- 
ons stepped up their interest 
There were indications that 
City are monitoring other po- 
tential buyers’ interest Rpyie 
emphasised last night that for 
the moment Kinkladze was 
stfU a City player. "They are 
talking in the region of £5.5 
minion," he said. “We haven't 
said if well accept that but we 
have agreed to let him speak to 
them." 

The Maine Road director 
Dennis Tueart said “Any deal 
win have to have benefit for 
Manchester City. He was 
promised he could move if he 
wanted to and we will respect 
his wishes.” 

Kinkladze was promised 
last year when he signed. a 
contract until 1999 that, if 
City were not promoted to the 
Premiership this season and 
he wanted to leave, the club 
would not stand in his way. 

The 24-year-old player may 
have kicked his last ban this 
season. The Dutch transfer 
deadline has passed, so ■ if 
Kinkladze moved to Ajax 
shortly, he could not play for 
them until next season. And 
Royle has signalled his imme- 
diate Intentions with the pre- 


Sport in brief 

Boxing 

Richie Woodhall, the new 
WBC super-middleweight 
champion, wants to challenge 
the WBO title-holder Joe Cal-' 
zaghe to ah all-British unifi- 
cation bout “after a couple of 
defences” — the first being a 
mandatory contest against It- 
aly’s Vincenzo Nardlello, 
probably next month. 

Snooker 

Stephen Hendry will take on 
Jimmy White when he opens 
his quest for an unprece- 
dented, seventh world title in 
Sheffield on April 18. The 
holder, Ireland’s Ken Do-- 
herty, has drawn Lee Walker 
of Wales in the first round. • 

Hockey 

Barleston Magpies have had 
fheir penalty for playing an 
ineligible player in four 
National League first division 
matches reduced from six 
points to four on appeal, 
which means they will not 


deadline recruitment of two . 
other midfielders, Jamie PdU- 
lock and Ian Bishop. 

Bernard Lama is set to leave' 
West Ham at the end of the 
season despite impressive dis- 
plays by the French goal- ' 
keeper anxious to regain his 
national place in the World 
Cup. West Ham’s manager. 
Harry Redknapp said: ffiVe . ...... 

would like to keep him hut I 
think it likely he will go. His 
main reason for joining us was 
to start playing again and tb' 
try to win hack his World Cup \ 
place.” ! 

Middlesbrough will not qual- 
ity for Europe if the Coca-Cola 
Cup winners Chelsea also win 
the Cup Winners' Cup. The 
European place made avail- 
able would go to the Premier- 
ship dub finishing in the ap- 
propriate place. 

A Football League spokes- 
man said: “Only the Coca- 
Cola Cup winners gain a Uefa 
Cup plaice. Since 1965, when 
the League Cup first provided 
a Uefa place for the winners, 
it has always been on the 
understanding that losing 
finalists will not be eligible." 



Kin k l adze . . . £5.5m rating 


have to defend their National 
League place in the Inter- 
League play-offs at Milton 
Keynes this weekend, writes 
Pat Rowley. Oxford Hawks, 
reinstated in the play-offs, are 
taking legal advice. 


Tennis 

'Australia's Davis Cnp:fcopes^ 
are in turmoil with Mark Phi- 
lippoussis boycotting the- 
team until the captain John - 
Newcombe publicly apolo- ' 
gises to him. Pat Rafter and ; 
Todd Woodbridge "are. doubt- 
fill through iTTnpfls before the 
first-round tie with Zimbabwe 
starting on Friday. * 
PMlippoussis, the world 
No. 16, says he will not play 
for .his country again until 
Newcombe adm&s he and* 
Australia’s coach Tony Roche 
foiled to hehrhim while -fci$ " 
form slumped when his gather 
had cancer late last year. 

WORU) RANICDMMi Mra 1 M RK» (Ctt): 

a P Sarapraa (USU » P Kbrta^taj: a P 
Rafter (Ays); 8 G Rv3M»fc> (06): 0 Y 
KaJeirthev (Rus); 7 a Corretja (Sou 8 4 
Bjoriwum (Sure); » R KrafleoHUfoW); 10 0 
Kuanaa (B»L Otban iB.TManOion (OB). _ 
Wpwmmw 1 M Htngte tSwlfc* L Dovaneert - 
(US); 3 4 Nt*Kto)a-(Caj: A A Coottor ISA): 

B A Sancren Vtoarw fsp); O M Salta (U8i; 

7 M Pierce (Fr); « l Maioll. (Crpf: 
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Ireland 


on the wing and a prayer 


Robert Amistrong reports on another 
surprise selection by the England coach 




INGLAND . have 
; dropped a bombshell 
— some would say a 
— — -* C laose r — by picking 
Mike Catt on the wing, a pnsf 
don he has not filled atmy 
level since 1994, for Satur- 
day's Triple Crown decider 
The Bath fly-half who win 
be m a ki n g his international 
comeback at Twickenham 
after concussion, is preferred 
to his club-mate Adedayo 
Adebayo. who has been cast 
aside by England for the 
second time this season. 

Cart's shock selection for 
what will be his 27th cap is 
ope of two changes from the 
side that beat Scotland 34-20 
in last week’s Calcutta Cup 
match at Murrayfield. Tony 


Catt admitted to 
having played 40 
minutes as a wing 
replacement in a 
league match nearly 
four years ago 


Diprase, the Saracens No. 8. is 
rewarded for his wroiiont 
dub form with a recall to the 
back row at the expense of 
Newcastle's Dean Ryan, who 
will be on the bench. 

England could still win the 
Five Nations Championship 
on scoring difference if Wales 
beat France in Sunday’s con- 
cluding game at Wembley but 
that has not deterred Clive 
Woodward, the England 
coach, from indulging in yet 
^another experiment with the 
26-year-old Catt. 

Yesterday the South Afri- 
can-born back admitted to 
having played 40 minutes as a 
wing replacement in a league 
match against Orrell nearly 
four years ago — hardly the 
basis on which to begin a new 
career in the No. 11 shirt 

Nevertheless. Woodward 
has always insisted it does not 
matter where a player is 
picked as lorfe as he possesses 
the all-round footballing skills 
England require. Catt who 
normally Alls bis preferred fly- 
half position at Bath, has also 
played for club and country at 
full-back with varying degrees 
of success; in February his me- 
diocre performance at No. 15 
against France contributed to 
England's defeat 

"At the momen t we lave a 
lot of players such as David 


Cricket 


Styem! 

to the Ireland game — 
116 plays ^ not 
1S m J - aim to move 
s Stune forward. I 
thmk this sends out a message 
mat you have to be a verv eoS 

fcpthdler, 0 6e."ffin e to 

wing for England" 

Lawrence Dallaglio. the Eng- 
tond captain, justified Catt s 
selection out of position on the 
pounds that ‘the job of an in- 
ternational wing has changed 
m the past two or three years’* 
from one that primarily de- 
pends on out-andout pace into 
a multi-purpose role. Specialist 
experience, he implied, was no 
longer a condition of Test 
selection: indeed, some players 
could be forgiven for believing 
that under Woodward it is in 
danger of becoming a liability. 

Candid to a fault, Catt ad- 
nutted it had been “a big sur- 
prise" to get the call from 
Woodward after spending a 
mandatory three weeks on the 
sidelines. ■•Still I haven’t put 
on any weight or any thing 
and Tm delighted to get back 
into the side so quickly," he 
said. **I hope to bring some- 
thing special to the wing.” 
Woodward has already con- 
verted a scrum-half, Austin 
Healey, into an international 
wing with good results, so it 
would be rash to suggest Catt 
will be a one-match wonder as 
awing. 

Diprose, who came on as a 
substitute for Ryan in the 
final 20 minutes of the Scot- 
land game, wins his sixth cap 
in the injury-enforced ab- 
sence of Richard Hill an d Tim 
Rodber, the obvious alterna- 
tives to the 3l-year-old Ryan 
for the No. 8 position. 

Diprose’s high-calibre skills 
will be given a searching ex- 
amination by Ireland’s Victor 
Costello, widely regarded as 
his country's most effective 
forward this year. 

• Northampton's Allen 
Clarke has been called into 
the Ireland squad for Satur- 
day’s "Five Nations game as 
cover for the reserve hooker. 
Newcastle’s Ross Nesdale. 

BNUMDe M Non M Ca«. J O— c o lt 
(all Bain). W OrmamrooA A Hank y (both 
LMcaoor): P Q ia y aoa. M Panama n»lh 
Northampton): J Leonard (Harlequins), n 
Cockafl, D Qarfoath, M Jnlmann {all 
Leicester), a Archer (Newcastle!. L 
Dallaglio (Wasps, capt). N Back 
(Leicester). A Dtproae (Saracens) 
p d* nun m (Bath), J 




Back to the future . . . Mike Catt is brnnght to his knees at Kn glan d t raining ypgt-arrlny hy Ilia cplrvtirrn on flip wing a gains t Ireland 


TOM JENKINS 


Wales v France 


Wilhlnaon (Newcastle). S Ban loo 
(Gloucester), ft Hon ti i . D Wort [both 
Leicester). D Cbwweock (Saracens). O 
(Newcastle}. 


Howley and Young keep Bowring waiting 


Paul Rees 


W ALES’S prepara- 
tions for Sunday’s 
International 
against France at Wembley 
were hit yesterday when 
the scrum-half Robert How- 
ley and the prop David 
Young missed training. 

Howley, the captain, 
twisted his ankle playing 
for Cardiff at Pontypridd 


on Saturday, a match 
Young sat out because of a 
calf strain. They will both 
be given fitness tests today. 

Better news for the Wales 
coach Kevin Bowring was 
that the Pontypridd toll- 
hack Kevin Morgan, who 
had a shoulder problem, 
came through the session 
unscathed. 

France go into the match 
with an extra incentive for 
victory; it would be the 


first time they have won 
successive Grand Slams. 

Alan Tait has lifted Scot- 
land’s Player of the Five 
Nations award ahead of his 
Newcastle team-mate Gary 
Armstrong. The former 
Widnes and Leeds rugby 
league player, who has yet 
to decide whether to tour 
Australia with Scotland 
this. summer, said: “I have 
eight tough games left with 
Newcastle and I want to 


give them 100 per cent. I 
will make my tour decision 
as late as possible.” 

The Lions player indi- 
cated he may even move 
north. “My contract with 
Newcastle ends in May and 
I am talking to Rob 
Andrew. But I have also 
spoken to the Scottish 
Rugby Union. 

“The idea that Scotland 
have suggested of playing 
25 to 30 games in a season 


appeals to me. In England 
we’re getting burned out-’’ 
The New Zealand captain 
Sean Fitzpatrick yesterday 
warned Australia they are 
playing too many games in 
the run-up to next year’s 
World Cup in England and 
Wales. The 34-year-old 
hooker said: “I look at the 
Wallabies playing 13 Tests 
this year; that's ludicrous. 
The seven we’re playing is 
ideal.” 


Pakistan to tour 
India after hiatus 


P AKISTAN have set 
aside political differ- 
ences with India and 
agreed to send a touring 
team to neighbours 

for the Dxst time in .a de- 
cade. J Y Lele, secretary of 
the Indian cricket board, 
-said Pakistan would play 
three Tests. staxting on 
January lfi. : -• 

It represents, a rapid im- 
provement in relations. 
Only in February "Pakistan 
called ioff a day’s . play . be- 
tweeri^a Karachi side and a 
visiting Indian junior team 
because ..It fell ‘on the 
annual. 1 holiday Pakistanis 
hold to express solidarity 
with Muslim separatists In 
the Indian state of Kash- 
mir. India reacted by refio^ 
ing to turn up for the last 
day of the three-day match. 

England have gone up 
from seventh place to joint 
sixth in the world rankings 


despite losing the Test 

series in the West Indies. 

They, moved level with 
Sri Lanka as a result of the 
World Cup.; holders’ defeat 


by South Africa on Mon 
day. Australia’s position at 
the top was unaffected by 
their defeat in the recent 
Test series in India. 

Somerset’s coach Dermot 
Reeve will come out of 
retirement to play for the 
county in one-day cricket 
this summer. Reeve, who is 
35 today, quit the first-class 
game in 1996 because of an 
arthritic hip condition. But 
after leading pre-season fit- 
ness training at Taunton he 
is convinced he will be able 
to bat and bowl in limited- 
overs matches.; 

“I’ve lost the' best part of 
a stone in weight and feel 
great,” Reeve said. “As 
thing s stand Pm. definitely 
going to gtveita go and see 
if rm .worth a place In the 
side.” 

Gerard Elias QC, chair- 
man of the England: and 
Wales Cricket Board’s dis- 
cipline standing committee, 
become chairman of 
the county champions Gla- 
morgan in succession to 
David Morgan. 
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Laughing cavalier bursts out of Holiioake 


S UCH is the social mael- 
strom on Barbados that 
the progress of the Eng- 
land team here might better 
be documented in the Court 
Circular rather than the 
sports pages. 

Take Monday, for instance. 
For most of the side there was 
a golf event at Sandy Lane in 
aid of a children’s charity — 
individual prizes shared by 
Viv Richards, who plays sel- 
dom, and the former Notts 
and Sussex all-rounder 
Franklyn Stephenson, who 
does little else — then a recep- 
tion at Holders Hill House, 
where the opera season and 
arts festival are in full swing 
— Carmen yesterday evening 
— followed by a barbecue at 
the Sangsters. A fellow could 
get used to this. 

It is back to work at Ken- 
sington Oval today though, 
with the second of the five- 
match Cable and Wireless 
series. England are now on a 
roll that has seen them win 
eight one-day games on the 
bounce, including five since 
Adam HoHioake took over the 
captaincy before Christmas.. 

Each game played under 
his leadership iuu been tight; 
the sort where Once England 


Rugby League 


Mike $elvey in 

Bridgetown looks 
at England’s new 
spirit of adventure 


sides might not have been 
guaranteed to come through. 
Now, in tennis parlance, they 
are winning the big points. 

On Sunday Hollioake’s 
calmness was astounding. In 
part this is down to Instinc- 
tive leadership skills and in 
part to an understanding of 
the disparate nature of his 
players. 

He sends out the right sig- 
nals. So, when Sunday's game 
was coming down to the wire, 
for instance, and Graham 
Thorpe mistimed a jump at 
midwicket that might have 
seen the aid of Curtly Am- 
brose. Hollioake’s reaction 
was not to express disappoint- 
ment bat to burst out laugh- 
ing and to chide the Adder for 
being vertically challenged. 
And it is why he trusts Mat- 
thew Fl eming to bowl the last 
overs or win a match under 
pressure with the bat* Flem- 
ing has served with the Green 


Jackets In Northern Ire la n d 
and, after that Ambrose and 
Brian Lara take on a different 
perspective. 

Fleming's bowling, together 
with that of Mark Ralharo 
and Holiioake himself, illus- 
trates the different approach 
one-day cricket requires. In 
the past two Tests, when 
Philo Wallace and Clayton 
Lambert were lambasting the 
new ball. England did not 
have a bowler with the wit to 
try something different 

But on a really good pitch, 
such as that at Kensington 
Oval, a bowler has only two 
defences against batsmen in- 
tent on hitting The first is the 
yorker to get through the arc 
of the swinging bat The 
second Is to break up the 
rhythm of the batsman by dis- 
guised change of pace. 

Not so long ago there were 
only a few — Stephenson, far 
example, tied batsmen in knots 
with his off-splnner — who 
could bowl in that manner. 
Now, in various forms — off- 
spinner. leg-break, palm grip 
— it is a mainstream skfll. 

• Mark Ramprakash will 
come into the team today, if 
England should decide to rest 
Thorpe’s sore back. 
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Right on course . . . Rnan Lara prepares for today s match 
In a charity golf tournament at Sandy Lane guve mason 


Wigan challenged over decision to end 
Wright’s contract on medical grounds 


AndyWBson 


W IGAN have been chal- 
lenged over yesterday’s 
decision to terminate the con- 
tract of their former England 
stand-off Nigel Wright on 
medical grounds. 

David McKnight, Wrightfs 
agent, insisted: “Nigel is 
training well and available 
for selection. We haven’t got 
any medical Information that 
would support Wigan’s 
position.” 

Wright, still only 24, has 
been plagued by injuries 
since joining Wigan from 
Wakefield for £140,000 in 1993. 
After the latest of several an- 


kle operations during the 
winter he made yet another 
comeback in the A team last 
month. " ~ — - 

Meanwhile today’s meeting 
of the Rugby League Council 
in Huddersfield promises to 
be another stormy affair with 
the First and Second Division 
Clubs Association (Fasda) de- 
termined to fight any attempt 
to restrict promotion to the 
Super League. 

The agenda includes Super 
League proposals to "prevent 
its from having to re- 
apply for 1999 fr a n c hises, as 
was agreed last September, 
and also to deny the First Div- 
ision champions promotion 
unless their facil it ies hear 


comparison with the team fin- 
ishing bottom of Super 
League this season, 

[ . “T he game is only one argu- 
ment away from a complete 
split, M said one high-ranking 
Fasda official yesterday. 

However, there is some 
hope that confrontation can 
be avoided because any row 
would inevitably deflect at- 
tention from this weekend's 
opening round of Super 
League fixtures. 

The Rugby League yester- 
day made an out-of-court 
settlement with the Austra- 
lian Rugby League over the 
distribution of profits from 
the 1996 Centenary World 
Cup. 


Skiing 

Mader in intensive care after 
injury and suspected stroke 

WK a month of retir- 


ing from an illustrious 
15-year career on the’ piste, 
Austria’s Gufither Mader is 
In intensive care after a sus- 
pected stroke. 

Mader, who won world and 
Olympic medals and was 
twice runner-up in the overall 
World Cup rankings, was 
taken to hospital after suffer- 
ing acute blood flow problems 
in his brain. 

A statement issued by the 
Innsbruck university Cli n i c 
yesterday said the 34-year-old 
was in a stable condition and 
will not require surgery. He 
will remain in hospital for 
two to three weeks. 

Mader began feeling unwell 


after he was hit on the chest 
plaving football. He had in- 
tended still to compete in the 
Austrian national champion- 
ships on March 18 but the 
pain forced him to withdraw 
and he was taken to hospital 
on Friday after feeling dizzy 

and faint, 

Mader’s personal coach 
Robert Trenkwalder said 
after a visit to the hospital 
yesterday: "He was conscious 
the whole time. He is quickly 
recovering and there is no 
reason to worry." 

Mader. who finished on the 
podium 14 times, announced 
his retireme nt at the World 
Cup finals in Crans Montana, 
Switzerland, last month. 


Nicol high stakes 

Bet on 
Nicol to 
win at 
home 

Richard Jago on 

the world No.1 who 
aims to open a new 
era in British squash 


P ETER NICOL does not 
need to look far beyond 
his family circle for en- 
couragement to win the Brit- 
ish Open and become the first 
home man to take the squash 
world’s blue-ribbon title in 
the open era. A remarkable 
wager, struck almost eight 
years ago by a long-time Nicol 
family friend, should be all 
the extra motivation he needs 
as the tournament moves into 
top gear today at the Birming- 
ham Indoor Arena. 

Eric Farr, once a regional 
organiser, laid a bet that a 
quiet 17-year-old from the 
town of Inverurie near Aber- 
deen would one day win the 
biggest tournament in the 
world of squash. The odds are 
believed to be 500-1 on a £50 
stake. 

The closing date is conspic- 
uous. Farr’s punt is valid no 
later than Nicol's 25th birth- 
day. which happens to be on 
Sunday, the day of the British 
Open final. 

"It's quite a coincidence. I 
still think Peter will do it 
He's so good at learning from 
his defeats,” says Farr. 
Strength from adversity could 
be a crucial factor, given the 
importance of mind games 
when the pressure is on. 

As the first home man for 
25 years to be top-seeded at 
the British Open Nicol al- 
ready has more pressure on 
him this week than ever be- 
fore. Worse, he has to emulate 
a folk hero and succeed a 
legend. 

That is because Nicol is 
aiming at something not 
achieved by a Briton since Jo- 
nah Barrington, whose elo- 
quence helped create the open 
era and raised his status be- 
yond that of a great cham- 
pion. And securing the title 
means halting Jansher Khan, 
wanner of the last six British 
Opens and possibly the great- 
est player ever. 

Can the self-belief of the 
modest compact and some- 
times diffident figure survive 
being sandwiched between 
two giants? "He needs more of 
an aura. But he won't create 
it without more attention to 
the way be bears himself." 
says Barrington. 

Nicol probably acknowl- 
edges the point. That may be 
why he believes his greatest 
match is not one of last year’s 
four successive victories over 
Jansher but bis tempestuous 
triumph in Cairo against Ah- 
med Barada. 

"It was the most intimidat- 
ing atmosphere I have experi- 
enced and I survived," he 
said. Nicol may draw strength 
from it, but this week the in- 
timidation wifi mostly be of a 
different kind. It will come 
from within. 

Defeats in the first two 
tournaments since becoming 
No. 1 suggest w’hy. At the 
British national champion- 
ships Mark Chaloner was in- 
spired by Nicol's presence to 
the best performance of his 
life and at the Super Series 
final Nicol fizzled out after a 
tight first game against 
Jansher. 

Much will now depend 
upon the favourite's ability to 
retain his composure and im- 
prove his volleys, drops and 
disguised angles in the front 
half of the court 
Barrington will take a keen 
interest in proceedings. "I 
shall certainly be there to 
watch the quarters and se- 
mis." But not the final? A 
long pause follows. “If a 
Briton is involved it would be 
difficult to keep me away. But 
I don't want to put pressure 
on anyone." 

Barrington’s caution is a 
kind of optimism. A quarter 
of a century is too long a wait 
to risk spoiling a happy 
ending. 


Cricket - 

West Indies Tour 
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updates call 

0930 161 322 
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Premiership 

Boiton Wanderers 0 Arsenal T 

Gunners 



the gap 


David Hopps 


RSEXAL did not al- 
ways possess the 
fluency of champ i- 
AAons at the Reebok 
^■^•stadium last night, 
but Bolton Wanderers became 
the latest side to bow to their 
power, organisation and resil- 


Wreh’s finish, a 
swivel and drive into 
the roof of the net 
from 20 yards, was 
stunning but his 
celebrations were 
even more striking 


ience. A spectacular goal by 
Christopher Wreb early in. 
the second half left them 
three points behind Manches- 
ter United with two games in 
hand. The race is well and 
truly joined. 

Even the dismissal of Mar- 
tin Keown, for a second boo- 
kable offence, could not shake 
their defensive solidity. 
Romantics might talk long- 
ingly about “the old one-two” 
but Arsenal much prefer the 
old 1-0. 

Arsenal have now danced 
to Arsene Wenger's tune for 
nearly two seasons, and the 
George Graham era is the 
stuff of varnished trophy cab- 
inets. but when it comes to 
the final stages of a champi- 
onship challenge, little 


ch an g es: Arsenal still prefer 
to grind. This was their 
fourth successive 1-0 win. 

Seaman returned in Ar- 
senal’s goal but his first in- 
volvement hardly bolstered 
his confidence! Alan Thomp- 
son’s ambitions looked exces- 
sive as he fired in a low free- 
kick from 80 yards, but the 
ball squirmed from Seaman ’s 
grasp at the foot of his near 
post. 

Throughout the first half. 
Arsenal’s thoughts rarely 
strayed from survival Lack- 
ing Ian Wright and Dennis 
Bergkamp, they mustered 
only one worthwhile attack 
by the interval, Patrick 
Vieira’s slick ball Into the left 
of the area finding Bmnunind 
Petit, whose pass was hit over 
by Nicolas Anelka. 

Arsenal were becoming 
twitchy as Bolton tore down 
their right flank , where Gifles 
Grimandi was finding Jimmy 
Phillips and Thompson a 
franrifrii Adams's rising acid 
levels, fallowed by a booking 
for Keown, suggested that the 
centre would not buckle so 
readily. 

Marc Overmars never 
seemed to shake off the after- 
effects of a crashing second- 
minute challenge, for which 
Nefl Cox was booted, and it 
was the substitution of the 
Dutchman for Michael 
Hughes that paid immediate 
dividends for Arsenal at the 
start of the second half. 

Hughes's first touch, a 
cross from the left, slid across 
goal with Anelka foil i ng to 
make contact; the second con- 
tribution from tbe England 
Under-2l International gave 
Arsenal tbe lead two minutes 
into the half. 



Sliding fast . . . Bolton’s Alan Thompson gets back to rob Christopher Wreh at the Reebok last night 


ALEXUVESEY 


If Wreh’s finish, a swivel 
and drive into the roof of the 
net from 20 yards, was stun- 
ning enough, his celebrations 
were even more st riki ng, two 


backward somersaults that 
somewhat upstaged Wright's 
favourite trick of running 
around blindly with a shirt 
over his head. Perhaps Wreh 
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will one day prove a Wright 
substitute after all- 

Bolton immediately ex- 
changed a defender. Andy 
Todd, for a winger, their 
deadline signing John Salako. 
but It was a brighter Arsenal 
they were now dealing with. 
Mark Fish, For one, seemed 
oblivious to the fact that Bol- 
ton had switched to a back 
four and, as If imagining that 
Todd was still on the field, 
allowed Anelka a clear run at 
goal that might have proved 
terminal. 

Then came wbat for both 
clubs threatened to be fateful: 
tbe dismissal of Keown, for a 
second bookable offence, as 
he collided with Nathan 
Blake on the left and a ruling 
by the referee Keith Burge, 
after consultation with a 
lines man, tha t the offence had 
occured outside the area. 
There might have been more 
justice bad the decision been 
the other way round. 


Keown’s first bite at Blake 
arguably was outside the box, 
but it was a moot point as to 
whether be would have been 
penalised had he not then 
connected again with Blake 
inside tbe area. 

Even before Bolton's free- 
kick predictably came to 
naught. Arsenal bolstered 
their defence with the intro- 
duction of Steve Bould. As if 
emphasising that nothing had 
changed, he was Immediately 
booked for clattering into Per 
Frandsen from behind. 

Bolton, stung by the imag- 
ined injustice, tore back 
again, but Thompson's 
wicked left-foot drive was 
pushed aside by Seaman. 
Even he was beginning to 
look more like bis own self. 

Bolton iHdan r». I&-3-2V Branagan: 
Cox, Todd. Fish. Bergsson. Phillips; 
Frahdsen. Shari dan. Thompson: Blake. 

Hoi Us worth 

Arsons) 1&-4-2). gasman; Grimandi. 
Keown. Adams. Wlnterburn: Parlour. 
Web*. Petit Overman; Anelka, Wreh. 

X Burge (Tonypandy) 


Love cooling 


after hitting 
fever pitch 





Paul Hayward 


F OR football it might 
just be significant that 
Nick Hornby’s new 
novel has been booed. 
For the literary mafia up in 
the stands Hornby has proba- 
bly got a little too big for his 
screw-ins. All that acclaim. 

All that money. Could football 
itself be next for a kicking - 
from the mid dle classes? 

A suspicion has been haunt- 
ing me, a premonition. It is 
that the football boom that 
has been pounding our ear- 
drums for almost a decade has 
levelled out — or will soon. An. 
eight-year cycle that began 
with Gazza's tears in one 
World Cup might end with 
English failure at another. In 
the ever-revolving world of 
crazes and fads reality bites 
like a Dennis Wise tackle. 

Think about the impact of 
Douglas Hall's and Freddie 
Shepherd’s depiction of fans 
as dumb consumers, not just 
on the people of Newcastle but 
on supporters across the land. 
Their crime, in the narrowest 
sense, was to say what some 
Premiership directors have 
long been thinking . On the 
railways we’ve already been 
turned from passengers into 
customers (well be clients 
next). A proportion of the men 
who control football now 
regard fans as dots on a fresco, 
pins on a performance chart. 

Hardly any of the clubs that 
were sold on the Stock Ex- 
change are worth more than 
they were at flotation. Man- 
chester United, the most bril- 
liantly marketed club in foot- 
ball, possibly sport have just 
announced an 11 percent drop 
in merchandising income. 

This column Is not inclined 
to declare, on the basis of one 
death at Gillingham and a 
series of minor pitch inva- 
sions. that hooliganism is on 
the march again but the game 
really is bracing itself for a 
series of possible ordeals cul- 
minating with an invasion of 
France by a ticketless army. 

Numerous semi-pro footie 
thugs have managed to stop 
signing copies of their auto- 
biographies long enough to 
inform us that a faction of 
blockheads are planning real 
bother across the Channel. 
Yesterday one newspaper car- 
ried dire warnings about Chel- 
sea’s trip to Vicenza tomor- 
row. Referees seem to need 
eyes in the back of their heads 


to see assailants coming. ' 
Whatever, the reality is not 
the issue; it is the perception 
ofbow safe, well governed and 
ncm-exploifative football is ■- 
that will determine whether - 
the game’s arrivistes stay with 
it into the next century, v 
Already there are signs cfa 
shift- After the Hall -Shepherd 
fiasco Linda Grant argued in 
these pages that football hsi 
merely shown its true Caee. It 
was not the new rock *n’ nflL 
This week the FA’S chief exec- 
utive Graham Kelly has 
restated bis refusal to attend , 
the Professional Foot baiters' 
As s ociation annnai dinner on 
the grounds that women are 
excluded. The Government’s - 
Football Task Force has pro- 
duced a damning report on . ' 
the extent of racism in the pro- 
fessional and amateur - 
leagues. 

A largely fawning media - 
has detected or perhaps insti- 
gated a change In tone.-Gn 
Sundav the paper that broke 
the Toongate story declared 
on its back page. “Football 
dies of shame again”. Wow.- . 
Not only is it the national ob- 
session butit can die more 
than once. Look out for signs 
of the next reincarnation ata. 
stadium near you. 

N ONE OF this is in- 
tended as an assault 
on football's popular- 
ity. It is merely an - 

acknowledgement that all: 
rockets come down In theencL 
The Italians have been tickled 
by our narcotic obsession 
with football and our belief 
that it wifi go on expandingfn' 
ever. It was like that in Serie 
A in the Eighties, they say. 
Fashion moves. The mighty 
Juventus now draw an aver- 
age of 45,000 in a stadium that 
holds almost as many as ; 
Wembley. 

It has been a bad springier 
the game. Manchester United- 
regressed in Europe, Newcas- 
tle were thrown into turmoil,' ' 
Chelsea, who admittedly 
could finish the season with 
two trophies, are raisingsea- 
son -ticket prices by up to SO. 
per cent, and referees and 
linesmen have been physi- 
cally attacked. Premiership, 
players have accused one an- 
other of serious racial abuse 
and the momentum has gone 
out of Glenn Hoddle’s 
England team, though how a 
l-l draw between England B r 
and Switzerland justifies last 
week’s wailing and moaning 
is beyond me. 

Football thinks it has tran- 
scended fashion and is im- 
mune to change. It’s not. It's " - 
not the new religion either, 
just a wonderful game that 
has probably expanded as for 
asitwilL 

Every subject exhausts it- -j 
self at dinner parties in the 
end. Ask Nick Hornby. 
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Across 


5 Bom Welch, left off being a 
7, a 2 with twisted tail (6) 

6 Dance round circle at US 
city to see fair play? (4-2) 

9 Some surprises Elizabeth 
has in the Herbal Bed? (6). 

10 Determination in a friend to 
be a 12 7 (8) 

11 County that may plume 
itself? (4) 

12 County cut short a table 

with subconscious 
inspiration (IQ) 

13 It reduces noise In flight (5- 
6 ) 

18 Translating Dante, class 
used Murdoch's work (10) 

21 See 22 

22^1 1 leave the sage and the 
golden boy returns: l am a 
127(8.41 


23 Fittch town losing first point 
before the reapers been (6) 

24 Beat fellow to turn Into 
pungent 127(6) 

25 127 that produced Queen 
Katharine® 

Down 


1 Nuts about Northern king 
turning upas 127(3,5) 

2 Young creature with its 
■ former measures (6) 

3 French minstrel's run — *le 
Jog", possibly (8) 

4 A climb to a posh pii>— I 
shall often go with 1 1 (6) 

5 12 7 native to North- 
Western France (6) 

7 Work person, as it were, 
released from strait (6) 

8 A Conservative before there 

were Conservatives, J am 
startina swearina (111 


□ □ □ a p a 
□□Hannan □□□□□ 

□ n □ a □ n □ 

□□□□ onanaDEnn 

□ □ a q a □ 

□□□□□□ □□□□□□□ 

osa 
□□□nna □□□□□□ 
n a □ no 
□□□□□nna □□□□□ 
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CROSSWORD SOLUTION 21,236 


14 Erratic summary of what 
one of Jaques’ players had 
(2-3-31 

15 Injure a sorcerer after tfsatt 
over(8) 

16 Don't possess (as they say) 
a Hampshire town (6) 

17 Pay an informal visit to the 

base among the nfbbish? - 
(4,2) - 

19 Discover by guess or by 

God? (6); _ 

20 1 2 7 from Egypt In the 
sixties, in the distant past (6) 

Solution tomorrow 
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